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THE  RIGHT  USE  OF  LEISURE  AS 

W.  D 

IN  THAT  interesting  and  illuminating 
,  autobiography,  The  Education  of  Henry 
Adams,  the  author  remarks  that  when 
he  was  helping  prepare  the  papers  of  his 
great-grandfather,  President  John  Adams, 
for  publication,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  if 
he  ever  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  being  dull  he  would  try  to  be  dull  in  a 
diflferent  way.  And  if  I  must  be  dull,  I  shall 
at  least  try  to  follow  Henry  Adams’s  deter¬ 
mination  by  limititig  my  discussion  of  the 
traditional  and  conventional  phases  of  my 
subject  and  by  devoting  more  attention  to 
certain  recent  economic  and  social  develop¬ 
ments  which  have  added  a  new  and  im¬ 
perative — even  if  as  yet  little  recognized — 
demand  for  education  for  leisure. 

But  there  are  certain  time  honored  argu¬ 
ments  for  the  right  use  of  leisure  as  one  of 
the  objectives  of  education  which  cannot  be 
ignored  in  any  discussion  of  the  subject  for 
the  reason  that  instead  of  losing  force  in  the 
presence  of  new  reasons  and  new  arguments, 
they  are  reenforced  and  strengthened  by 
them.  Professor  Lester  F.  Ward,  who  may 
properly  be  looked  upon  both  as  the  organ¬ 
izer  and  as  the  profoundest  exponent  of  the 
science  of  sociology,  says : 

The  two  principal  forms  of  opportunity  are 
leisure  and  education;  all  environments  are  valu¬ 
able  to  the  development  of  genius  only  in  so  far  as 
they  secure  education.  Leisure  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  means  of  education.  Leisure  was  the 
great  school  of  mankind  before  there  was  any 
such  thing  as  positive  education.  Leisure  began 
with  the  priesthood  and  to  it  we  owe  all  we  pos¬ 
sess  of  early  Indian,  Chinese,  Chaldean,  and 
Egyptian  learning.  The  ruling  class  of  Greece 
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and  Rome  possessed  it.  But  for  it  they  would 
have  accomplished  but  little  in  art,  literature,  and 
philosophy.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
all  the  leisure  mankind  has  enjoyed  has  been 
well  employed;  most  of  it  has  always  been  either 
wasted  or  worse  than  wasted. 

For  the  purposes  of  our  discussion  this 
statement  naturally  raises  three  questions: 
first,  even  in  this  age  of  free  and  compulsory 
public  education  is  leisure  still  the  great 
school  of  mankind?  second,  if  so,  is  it  being 
largely  wasted?  and  third,  if  it  is,  what  can 
our  instruments  of  formal  education  do  to 
relieve  and  remedy  the  situation? 

Not  many  months  ago  the  staidest  and 
steadiest  of  our  people  were  startled  not  to 
say  shocked  to  have  hurled  at  them  from  the 
pages  of  that  solid  and  substantial  periodical, 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  challenge  that  the 
average  length  of  school  life  for  American 
youth  is  slightly  more  than  four  years,  and 
that. as  a  clear  and  inevitable  corollary  we 
are .  a  nation  of  sixth  graders.  Moreover, 
this  challenge  was  thrown  out  by  one  who 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
stood  in  the  very  forefront  of  American 
education,  who  was  the  organizer  and  field 
administrator  of  the  army  educational  pro¬ 
gram  overseas  and  who  is  now  Professor  of 
Education  in  Yale  University. ' 

These  being  the  facts,  it  is  self-evident 
that  so  far  as  any  of  the  accepted  definitions 
of  education — ^the  ability  to  swim  with  the 
social  stream,  the  ability  to  make  the  most 
of  our  powers,  the  harmonious  development 
of  the  whole  man — are  concerned,  our  schools 
do  not  educate;  nor  can  they  be  expected  to 
either  now  or  in  the  future.  Time  is  an 
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essential  element  in  education.  For  the 
average  youth  that  time  element  either  by 
reason  of  indifference  or  of  economic  neces¬ 
sity  is  wanting  and  is  likely  to  remain  so. 
Then  the  question  is  being  raised  even  by  so 
eminent  an  educator  as  Doctor  Judd, whether 
we  are  not  already  spending  more  for  public 
education  than  the  facts  warrant  or  our 
economic  condition  will  continue  to  make 
possible.  So  for  the  present  and  apparently 
for  the  indefinite  future,  all  the  schools  can 
hope  to  do  for  the  average  youth  is  to  give 
him  the  minimum  essentials,  the  funda¬ 
mental  tools  to  fit  him  for  economic  self 
protection  and  social  usefulness.  Indeed, 
they  can  not  hope  to  do  that  efficiently,  for 
4.4  years  is  too  short  a  time  in  which  to 
equip  any  child  to  meet  either  the  personal 
or  the  social  problems  of  a  world  in  ferment. 
And  yet  that  is  their  task  and  they  must  not 
fail;  for  if  in  the  past,  as  H.  G.  Wells  says, 
“it  has  always  been  a  race  between  educa¬ 
tion  and  catastrophe,”  the  future  promises 
even  keener  competition  between  these  con¬ 
testants. 

Just  as  our  institutions  reflect  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  character  of  our  average  citizen, 
so  it  is  the  education  of  the  average  youth 
that  must  be  our  first  concern.  Therefore, 
and  because  it  is  evident  that  for  that  youth 
his  leisure  in  later  life  must  still  be  his  great 
school,  I  want  to  add  another  to  the  tradi¬ 
tional  tools  of  the  mind;  if  I  may  be  par¬ 
doned  the  violence  for  the  sake  of  the  allitera¬ 
tion,  I  want  to  coordinate  with  the  classic 
three  R’s  two  others,  right  rest — the  proper 
use  of  leisure. 

The  problem  of  the  twentieth  century  is  not 
the  creation  of  wealth.  The  achievements  of  the 
nineteenth  century  have  insured  this  result.  It 
is  not  primarily  the  distribution  of  wealth  or  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources;  for  these  re¬ 
sults  we  cannot  have  until  we  have  an  educated 
people.  The  twentieth-century  problem  is  the 
conservation,  which  means  the  utilization,  of  the 
leisure  time  of  the  people;  for  only  in  this  way 
can  we  really  get  a  truly  educated  people  and 
only  through  an  edueated  people  can  we  hope 
to  secure  economic  justice",  responsible  political 
freedom,  or  the  conservation  of  the  resources  of 
the  earth. 


We  come  then  to  the  second  of  our  que¬ 
ries:  Is  leisure  still  being  either  wasted  or 
worse  than  wasted  by  the  average  in¬ 
dividual?  Merely  to  ask  the  question  and 
then  to  appeal  to  the  results  of  your  own 
observation  and  knowledge  is  to  answer  it. 
What  percentage  of  the  people  you  know  are 
able  to  employ  their  leisure  in  such  a  way 
as  either  to  add  to  their  own  real  satisfaction 
and  genuine  pleasure  or  to  make  them  more 
agreeable  and  useful  members  of  society? 
And  if  your  answer  were  not  enough,  the 
record  of  5,000,000  daily  admissions  to  the 
movies  would  complete  the  proof.  I  am 
engaging  in  no  wholesale  condemnation  of 
the  moving  picture.  I  should  indeed  con¬ 
sider  moderate  and  discriminating  atten¬ 
dance  a  perfectly  legitimate  and  proper  use 
of  a  certain  amount  of  one’s  leisure  time. 
But  the  attendance  every  night  of  the  week 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  same  people 
upon  picture  shows,  75  per  cent,  of 
which  either  make  for  mental,  moral,  and 
aesthetic  deterioration,  or  are  positively 
vicious  and  demoralizing,  is  a  crowning 
proof  of  the  poverty  of  our  ability  properly 
to  use  leisure. 

But  let  me  add  two  other  items  of  evidence, 
one  from  literature  and  one  from  real  life. 

In  Brieux’s  play.  Motherhood^  Madame 
Bernin  says: 

No,  we  have  not  been  happy,  because  we  have 
used  ourselves  up  hunting  for.happiness.  We 
meant  to  “get  there”;  we  have  got  there,  but  at 
what  a  price !  Oh  I  know  the  road  to  fortune,  at 
first  miserable,  sordid  economy,  passionate  greed, 
then  the  fierce  struggles  of  trickery  and  deceit, 
always  flattering  your  customers,  always  living 
in  terror  of  failure.  Fears,  lies,  envy,  contempt, 
suffering  for  yourself  and  for  everyone  round  you. 
I’ve  been  through  it  and  a  bitter  experience  it  was. 
We’ve  determined  that  our  children  sha’n’t. 
Our  children!  We  have  only  two,  but  we  meant 
to  have  only  one.  That  extra  one  meant  double 
toil  and  hardship.  Instead  of  being  husband  and 
wife,  helping  one  another,  we  have  been  two  bus¬ 
iness  partners,  watching  each  other  like  enemies, 
perpetually  quarreling  even  on  our  pillow  over 
our  expenditures  and  our  mistakes.  Finally  we 
succeeded;  and  now  we  can’t  enjoy  our  wealth 
because  we  don’t  know  how  to  use  it,  and  because 
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our  later  years  are  poisoned  by  memories  of  the 
hateful  past  of  suffering  and  rancor. 

This,  from  the  drama  of  literature  though  it 
is,  is  hardly  less  realistic  than  the  other  from 
the  drama  of  life:  the  case  of  the  old  Butler 
County,  Kansas,  farmer.  Oil  was  struck  on 
his  rather  poor  ^eighty  and  he  suddenly 
found  himself  a  millionaire.  Some  one 
asked  him  how  he  was  going  to  spend  his 
money,  “Oh,”  he  said,  “I  have  already 
bought  a  Ford  and  am  going  to  run  around 
over  the  country  and  have  a  high  old  time.” 

So  we  come  to  our  third  question — what 
can  the  schools  do  to  train  for  the  right  use 
of  leisure.?  Well,  in  the  first  place,  they  can 
recognize  that  it  is  their  jobr— in  some  re¬ 
spects  their  most  important  job,  as  a  little 
later  I  shall  try  to  give  some  additional  rea¬ 
sons  to  prove.  And  once  the  job  is  fully 
^recognized,  increasing  means  for  doing  it 
will  present  themselves.  But  in  under¬ 
taking  the  job,  it  is  necessary  first  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  any  essential  difference 
between  preparing  for  leisure  and  training 
for  work.  Whether  any  different  forces 
need  to  be  recognized  and  any  different 
means  need  to  be  employed.  And  there  we 
find  our  starting-point.  ^.Different,  forces 
must  be  recognized  and  different  means 
must  be  employed.  What  are  those  forces? 
They  are  the  “forces  which  come  into  con-^ 
trol  with  men,  women,  and  children  during 
their  leisure  hours.  They  are  the  spontane¬ 
ous  instincts,  interests,  passions,  social  de¬ 
mands,  they  are  the  emotional  nature  of 
man,  as  distinct  from  purely  intellectual 
nature.”  And  what  are  the  additional 
agencies  that  must  be  employed  in  our 
schools  to  enable  and  lead  these  forces  to 
function  properly  in  life?  At  the  risk  of 
being  misunderstood,  or  at  least  not  fully 
understood,  may  I  summarize  in  a  sentence: 
the  school  must  be  made  more  of  a  leisure¬ 
time  institution;  it  must  come  to  have  a 
closer  relation  to  real  life;  it  must  have* a 
greater  appeal  to  spontaneous  interests.  In 
short,  it  must  become  a  place  where  childr^ 
will  want  to  go  instead  of  a  place  where  they 
must  be  compelled  tp  go. 

Let  us  be  more  specific.  Reading  must 


be  taught  not  merely  that  the  child  may  as 
a  man  be  able  to  read  a  market  report  or 
interpret  a  set  of  directions;  but  that  he 
may  want  to  employ  some  of  his  leisure  time 
in  adding  to  his  intelligence  and  increasing 
his  enjoyment  by  recourse  to  the  riches  of 
literature.  And  unless  our  schools  in  their 
teaching  of  reading  accomplish  this  result  in 
an  ever  increasing  degree^  they  will  be  con¬ 
stantly  failing  in  a  correspondingly  greater 
degree.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  taste  for 
reading  offers  the  most  pleasurable  and 
profitable  of  all  the  means  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  leisure.  And,  in  the  second  place, 
since  in  four  years  it  is  out  of  the  question 
adequately  to  prepare  youth  for  the  duties 
of  citizenship,  and  since  the  problems  of 
government  in  our  democracy  must  ever 
become  more  complex  with  increasing  popu¬ 
lation,  we  can  hope  for  an  informed  and  in¬ 
telligent  .citizenry  only  to  the  degree  in  which 
we  are  able  to  lead  it  to  the  employment  of 
its  leisure  time  in  gaining  civic  information. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  observation  that 
through  story,  biography,  and  vital  contact 
the  social  sciences  must  first  unconsciously 
and  informally,  and  later  consciously  and 
formally,  form  a  part  of  the  school  work  of 
every  grade.  Only  as  these  are  impressed  upon 
them  in  the  formative  period  of  childhood 
and  youth  will  their  social  responsibilities  be¬ 
come  the  leisure-time  consideration  of  adults. 

But  reading  and  interest  in  the  social 
sciences  alone  will  not  insure  the  continued 
success  of  our  democracy.  There  must  be 
consideration  and  judgment  also  exercised 
as  a  part  of  the  proper  use  of  leisure.  So 
must  our  schools  increasingly  encourage 
and  stimulate  original  expression  and  con¬ 
structive  thinking,  if  need  be  at  the  expense 
of  drill  and  even  of  some  facts.  Organized 
plays  and  games-athletics  for  all,  must  be 
provided.  Some  one  has  said  the  two  right 
uses  of  leisure  are  “to  get  health  and  keep 
it;  to  get  a  mind  and  use  it”;  plays  and 
physical  exercises  should  be  provided  not 
merely  to  promote  health,  but  to  teach  team 
work  and  furnish  inspiration  and  means  for 
the  right  use  of  leisure. 

Music  and  art  should  have  unquestioned 
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place,  not  primarily  as  accomplishments; 
but  as  a  means  and  training  for  their  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  leisure  hours  of  later  life. 

Finally,  in  my  opinion,  more  and  more  as 
schools  come  to  realize  the  importance  of 
their  task  of  training  for  leisure,  they  will 
become  centers  of  amusement  and  of  social 
activities  where  wholesome  selected  enter¬ 
tainments  and  supervised  social  functions 
will  at  once  eliminate  the  dangers  of  the  other 
sort,  cultivate  the  right  kind  of  present  tastes, 
and  furnish  the  basis  for  the  suitable  employ¬ 
ment  and  real  enjoyment  of  future  leisure. 

But  now  I  come  to  the  last  phase  of  my 
discussion;  not  logically,  but  entirely  arbi¬ 
trarily  and  wholly  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 
The  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
the  age  of  the  machine.  And  as  such,  its 
outstanding  characteristic  was  that  indus¬ 
trial  revolution  which  changed  completely 
the  current  and  character  of  men’s  lives  in 
every  civilized  land  and  redirected  the 
economic  and  political  thought  of  the  world. 
It  was  the  machine  that  created  the  problem 
of  capital  and  labor.  It  was  the  machine 
that  called  into  existence  the  trust  and  the 
union.  It  was  the  machine  that  caused  the 
World  War,  and,  unless  mankind  is  so  insane 
that  it  wants  to  commit  suicide,  the  machine 
will  bring  world  peace. 

But  we  are  living  in  a  refinement  of^he 
machine  age.  We  are  diving  in  the  era  of 
the  automatic  machine.  To  be  convinced  of 
that,  you  can  either  go  to  Detroit  and  wateh 
a  Ford  through  all  the  steps  in  the  process 
of  its  manufacture,  or  you  can  go  into  your 
kitchen,  open  the  box  of  slieed  baeon  and 
read  “not  touched  by  hands.”  And  just  as 
the  machine  revolutionized  social  and  econ¬ 
omic  life  and  thought,  so  in  industrial  centers 
at  least  the  automatic  machine  has  re¬ 
stated  the  problem  of  education.  For,  in 
the  domain  of  the  automatic  machine,  to 
educate  for  life  means  primarily  to  educate 
for  leisure  and  not  for  work.  Startling  as 
this  statement  may  seem,  it  is  easily  and 
simply  proved.  In  the  first  place,  increased 
possibilities  of  the  automatic  machine  in 


supplying  human  wants  make  it  inevitable 
that  eventually  the  eight-hour  day,  and  prob- 
bly  even  a  shorter  one,  will  come  to  prevail 
everywhere  in  industry.  Therefore,  there 
will  be  more  leisure  for  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  train. 

In  the  second  place,  less  education  is 
necessary  for  the  job  just  because  the  job 
is  tending  a  machine  that,  except  for  the 
simplest  manipulation,  runs  itself.  Says 
Mr.  Arthur  Pound:  “The  majority  of  youths, 
both  male  and  female,  no  longer  need  be 
taught  how  to  earn  their  living.  Three  days 
after  the  law  that  sets  limits  on  child  labor 
leaves  them  free  to  work  at  machines  they 
will  be  earning  big  money,  practically  as 
much  as  they  will  ever  earn.  There  is  little 
to  learn;  the  mills  can  teach  that  better 
and  cheaper  than  the  schools.”  This  situa¬ 
tion  furnishes  the  third  conclusive  reason 
why,  as  never  before,  right  use  of  leisure 
should  be  an  objective  of  education.  For 
just  as  these  youths  will  become  earners  of 
high  wages  in  short  hours,  at  an  early  age, 
so  will  they  need  to  be  taught  how  to  use 
their  free  hours  and  their  excess  earnings 
not  only  so  that  they  may  not  corrupt  their 
youth  and  vitiate  their  maturity;  but  so  that 
society  itself  may  endure.  But  lest  I  seem 
to  overstate  the  case,  let  me  conclude  by 
quoting  again  from  Arthur  Pound. 

To  apply  the  early  Victorian  ideal  of  education 
to  a  machine  age,  to  call  upon  Matthew  Arnold 
to  prescribe  for  a  flurried  and  worried  democracy, 
may  seem  absurd.  But  that  is  what  the  situation 
needs;  and  the  necessary  is  never  absurd.  That 
cultural  ideal  was  to  fit  for  leisure  those  who  had 
leisure — a  small  minority.  With  certain  reserva¬ 
tions  in  the  interests  of  truth,  it  may  be  said  to 
have  produced  a  few  first-rate  minds  and  a  very 
considerable  number  of  gentlemen  and  gentle¬ 
women  en  masse.  What  was  once  a  privilege  for 
an  arrogant  aristocracy  has  become  a  necessity 
for  an  arrogant  democracy.  Unless  our  American 
gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  appear  in  due  time 
and  in  sufficient  numbers,  civilization  will  be 
wrecked  by  machine-made  barbarians,  unable — 
though  their  machines  compass  the  globe — to 
replace  what  they  have  destroyed. 
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The  article  on  “The  Social  Heritage 
and  World  Education”  by  Professor 
Ira  W.  Howerth,  appearing  in  the 
February,  1923,  issue  of  Educational  Re¬ 
view,  echoes  the  thought  frequently  ex¬ 
pressed  in  current  periodical  literature, 
namely  that  national  boundaries  of  political 
and  educational  purposes  and  policies  must  be 
removed  in  the  interest  of  internationalism. 
Many  advocates  of  this  world-basis  of  social 
cooperation  are  fond  of  referring  to  Tenny¬ 
son’s  “Brotherhood  of  Man”  and  to  Utopian 
dream-states  where  lions  and  lambs  shall 
blend  their  roarings  and  bleatings  in  a  sort  of 
mezzo-cooing  as  they  lie  down  together. 
Man  has  ever  been  prone  to  direct  his  group 
efforts  toward  centralization.  Babylon 
made  such  an  attempt.  Alexander,  Caesar, 
Charlemagne,  Napoleon,  William  II  repre¬ 
sent  attempts  at  world  dominion,  a  vast 
centralization.  More  recent  and  pacific 
schemes,  such  as  the  League  of  Nations,  are 
at  first  glance  plans  for  amicable  and  effec¬ 
tive  cooperation,  rather  than  centralization 
of  control;  but  one  does  not  need  a  vivid 
imagination  to  foresee  a  time  when  someone 
will  propose  a  world  president,  a  world 
cabinet,  and  world  secretaries  or  ministries. 
We  are  told  that  love  and  power  are  the 
drive  wheels  of  social  activity.  Man  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  long  run  prefers  power  to  any 
other  social  privilege  or  achievement.  Our 
own  American  democracy  offers  abundant 
illustrations  of  this  fact.  “  Blocs,”  “  cliques,” 
“wings”  have  their  leaders  and  the  views 
of  these  leaders  and  bosses  dominate. 
Democracy,  it  would  appear,  is  simply  a 
comparatively  easy  method  of  changing 
rulers.  But  rulers  there  are!  Privileged 
groups  abound  in  America  as  well  as 
in  Europe.  Human  nature  tends  toward 
such  social  expression.  Group  life  can¬ 
not  successfully  avoid  it.  Indeed,  it  is 


basic  to  group  life  that  some  one  indi¬ 
vidual  lead. 

When  Doctor  Howerth,  therefore,  WTites 
that  “we  owe  our  superiority  to  our  social 
rather  than  to  our  biological  inheritance” 
one  is  led  to  reflect  upon  the  traits  of  group 
life  among  the  mammalia  in  general.  The 
wolf  pack  has  its  leader;  the  eskimo  dog- 
train  its  leader;  the  herd  of  cattle  a  dominant 
individual.  Jungle  life  is  similar.  Animal 
life  probably  everywhere  among  the  higher 
types  witnesses  not  only  to  a  survival  of  the 
fittest  but  to  the  supremacy  of  the  fittest 
over  his  fellows  in  some  dominant  trait. 

The  question  may  well  be  raised:  to  what 
extent  has  social  inheritance,  religious  or 
educational,  modified  this  trait  of  one  in¬ 
dividual  in  the  group  ruling  or  having  ambi¬ 
tion  to  rule?  The  church  itself,  through  its 
prelates,  and  its  one-man-dominated  boards 
worships  power!  Can  we  explain  the  World 
War  in  terms  of  education  or  religion  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  every  nation  involved 
had  its  grafters,  its  privileged  groups,  its 
power-grasping  individuals?  It  is  true,  as 
Doctor  Howerth  points  out,  that  “in  no 
country  is  a  full  measure  of  the  social  heri¬ 
tage  generally  transmitted.  Education  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  mean  of  cultural  transmission 
is  everywhere  lamentably  defective.”  And 
to  that  statement  there  is  a  thundering 
“Why?”  Is  it  possible  that  the  answer 
lies  in  the  biological  fact  that  man’s  life  forces 
ever  tend  toward  expression,  that  life  im¬ 
pulses  are  so  tremendous  that  barriers  of 
artificial  social  expediencies  are  demolished 
as  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye;  that  our  preach¬ 
ing  and  teaching  have  not  changed  either  the 
direction  or  force  of  these  life  impulses? 
The  pharaohs  are  dead;  slaves  are  un¬ 
shackled;  William  II  a  tragic  failure  in  the 
groves  of  Doom  and,  yet!  lesser  men  are 
enslaving  their  fellows  to-day,  and  on  the 
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bone  heaps  of  crushed  underlings  attempting 
to  play  the  roles  of  the  once-mighty. 

What  has  education  done  to  modify  this 
biological  trait?  Can  world  education 
change  human  nature?  “But,”  continues 
Doctor  Howerth,  “an  improvement  of  the 
social  heritage  must  precede  biological  im¬ 
provement.”  In  many  respects  this  has 
been  demonstrated.  Fundamentally,  how¬ 
ever,  unchanged  human  nature  continues  to 
give  character  and  force  to  the  social  en¬ 
vironment.  It  is  true  that  we  no  longer 
execute  an  individual  because  he  has  not 
paid  a  debt  of  a  few  pence;  we  do  not  con¬ 
demn  genteel  women  to  a  prison  ship  in 
charge  of  men  more  beasts  than  human,  as 
mighty  cultured  England  did  a  century  ago; 
but  we  have  our  own  penitentiaries,  our  own 
“third  degree,”  and  that  ever  present  trait 
of  human  nature  to  kick  the  under  dog 
wherever  or  whoever  he  may  be.  The 
biological  is  constantly  checking  the  social. 

Granting,  however,  for  the  moment,  that 
a  world  education  and  a  dominant  social 
heritage  are  possible,  we  are  interested  in 
Doctor  Howerth’s  statement  that  “the  true 
aim  of  education  .  .  .,  considered  as  a 

process  of  transmitting  the  social  heritage,  is 
not  its  unimpaired  transmission,  but  the 
transmission  of  only  such  part  of  it  as  may 
be  judged  to  be  socially  valuable.”  The 
child  should  be  withheld  from  “everything 
that  is  useless  or  harmful.  We  need  a  uni¬ 
versal,  general,  and  fundamental  educa¬ 
tional  curriculum.  One  race,  one  destiny; 
one  destiny,  one  heritage;  one  heritage,  one 
apparatus  of  transmission.” 

Here  is  the  very  apotheosis  of  centraliza¬ 
tion  and  uniformity!  It  is  conceivable,  in 
the  light  of  this  suggestion,  that  there  be 
also  a  World  Superintendent  of  Instruction, 
a  World  Board  of  Education,  and  other  ad¬ 
ministrative  agencies  paralleling  those  now 
provided  in  municipal,  county,  and  state 
departments.  The  problems  of  control  aris¬ 
ing  from  such  a  world  control  would  be 
staggering  in  number  and  significance.  But 
arresting  as  are  the  administrative  involve¬ 
ments  of  a  universal,  general,  and  funda¬ 
mental  curriculum,  it  is  with  the  content 


of  such  a  curriculum  that  we  are  chiefly 
concerned.  The  following  implications  are 
easily  apparent: 

1.  A  common  curriculum,  as  referred  to, 
implies  a  common  purpose,  a  set  of  objec¬ 
tives  the  same  for  the  entire  race.  Sub¬ 
jects  of  the  Sultan,  of  the  Sahara  sheiks,  of 
England,  of  Japan;  citizens  of  France, 
of  China,  of  Germany,  of  the  United  States; 
members  of  African  tribes,  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  of  the  Australian  bush;  peoples  of 
culture  and  of  ignorance — in  all  of  their 
schools  there  would  be  the  same  subject- 
matter,  taught  perhaps  by  a  universal 
educational  method,  by  teachers  trained  in 
world  teachers  colleges,  certified  by  a  world 
examining  board;  and  in  buildings  standard¬ 
ized  by  a  world  board  of  architects,  with  a 
veritable  architect  of  the  universe!  One’s 
imagination  becomes  dizzy  indeed! 

Curricula  represent  organized  ways  and 
means  of  fulfilling  educational  needs  as  these 
are  recognized  by  different  groups  of  people. 
Some  of  these  needs,  we  admit,  are  clearly 
common;  arithmetic  and  science,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  These  can  be  fairly  uniform  for 
Timbuctoo  and  Boston.  What  shall  be 
the  content  of  the  curriculum  in  world 
literature,  world  history,  world  ethics,  world 
economics,  world  political  science?  Shall 
there  be  a  common  foreign  language  curri¬ 
culum?  To  what  extent  can  there  be 
agreement  in  such  a  disputational  field  as 
grammar? 

Doctor  Howerth  well  asks:  How  can  we 
have  world  peace  without  a  world  purpose? 
That  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  A 
world  purpose !  Can  there  ever  be  suf¬ 
ficient  agreement  on  this  fundamental  to 
make  possible  a  curriculum  that  will  be 
equally  adequate  for  the  Zulu  and  for  the 
Esquimaux? 

2.  This  possibility  of  a  world  purpose 
must  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  man’s  two 
most  disputatious  fields  of  thought  and 
feeling,  religion  and  politics. 

^  First  the  religious.  We  of  the  western 
hemisphere  need  to  bear  in  mind  that  there 
are  many  more  Mohammedans  in  the  world 
than  there  are  Christians.  Devotees  of 
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Confucius,  Tao,  and  Buddha  outnumber 
the  Christians.  According  to  his  religious 
views  man  organizes  his  philosophy  and 
ethics.  Life  is  evaluated  in  terms  of  the 
ultimate;  the  conceptions  of  good  and  right 
permeate  daily  work  and  leisure.  Students 
of  ethics  are  aware  that  not  only  has  there 
never  been  universal  agreement  regarding 
standards  of  right  and  wrong,  but  also  that 
such  agreement  is  impossible  so  long  as 
political  viewpoints  differ,  and  religious 
goals  and  conceptions  vary.  Not  even 
among  Christians  in  America  is  there  agree¬ 
ment  on  prohibition  and  evolution.  Devout 
Christians  doubt  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus 
no  less  than  the  out-and-out  skeptic.  So 
long  as  American  Christianity  presents  the 
ironical  spectacle  of  over  two  hundred  sects, 
kept  apart  in  some  instances  by  such  trivial 
matters  of  dress  as  buttons  vs.  hooks  and 
eyes;  and  such  matters  of  public  worship 
as  organs  vs.  no  organs,  and  ritual  vs. 
simplicity,  we  cannot  look  for  Mohamme¬ 
dan,  Buddhist,  Hindoo,  and  Christian  to 
sing  from  the  same  hymnal,  take  up  the 
collection  in  the  same  way,  and  have  con¬ 
forming  views  of  God.  And  the  history  of 
education  shows  clearly  that  religious  views 
underlie  not  a  little  of  public  school  practice. 
When  one  considers  further  the  sharp  cleav¬ 
age  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  a 
world  curriculum  becomes  a  chimera  and 
nothing  more. 

Second.  Hardly  less  complex  are  man’s 
political  differences.  While  true  that  the 
nations  have  passed  from  extreme  despotism 
to  varieties  of  republics,  there  is  to-day  no 
promise  that  Slav  and  Teuton,  Anglo-Saxon, 
Mongolian,  and  Negro  will  sit  down  together 
in  a  parliament  of  man,  whether  we  call  it 
League  of  Nations,  World  Court,  or  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Powers.  On  some  questions  there  is 
more  likelihood  of  community  spirit  than  on 
others.  So  long  as  the  present  nations 
exist  there  will  be  national  pride,  national 
jealousy,  national  ambition.  Wars  may  be 
prevented,  (Kidd  and  Gomperz,  however, 
should  not  be  ignored  in  their  insistance  on 
the  inevitableness  of  war),  but  the  com¬ 
monality  of  viewpoint,  of  purpose  necessary 


for  a  world  curriculum  will  still  be  prevented 
by  man’s  freedom  of  thought  and  by  his 
home-sense. 

The  deep-going  political  diflFerences  are 
not  due  merely  to  national  memory  and 
loyalty,  but  to  a  much  more  stubborn  fact, — 
namely  topography  and  geography.  The 
Scotch  highlander  will  never  resemble  the 
Sicilian;  the  Bulu  will  never  think  in  terms 
of  Oxford  so  long  as  Scotland  has  mountains, 
Sicily  its  ocean,  Oxford  its  English  soil,  and 
the  Bulu  his  dense  forest.  The  physical  en¬ 
vironment,  we  well  know,  makes  or  mars 
personality.  Transportation  will  do  its 
share  in  modifying  the  effect  of  the  local 
habitat,  but  Gopher  Prairie  has  its  railroad 
station  and  tracks,  and  continues  its  Main 
Street!  Governments  may  rise  and  fall; 
centuries  dawn  and  set,  but  the  Arabian  is 
the  same  to-day  as  yesterday  and  the  basket 
bearers  around  King  Tut-ankh-Amen’s  tomb 
no  different  from  those  who  sealed  the 
sarcophagus  three  thousand  years  ago  and 
passed  on  into  oblivion.  The  purposes  of 
life,  its  attitudes,  ideals,  ideas,  conform 
to  the  behests  of  mountain  and  plain,  forest 
and  sea.  They  stimulate;  man  responds. 
Education  simply  helps  him  to  respond  more 
adequately. 

3.  But  this  is  not  all.  W’e  have  been 
considering  groups;  let  us  draw  closer  to  the 
individual  himself.  It  is  not  alone  a  com¬ 
mon  curriculum  that  he  needs,  but  one  that 
conforms  to  himself  as  he  is  potentially  and 
as  he  is  ever  evolving.  Aside  from  a  few 
simple  sets  of  knowledge  and  skill  whereby 
he  can  intelligently  communicate  with 
others,  man  needs  educational  stimuli  ap¬ 
propriate  to  his  increasing  maturity.  Even 
within  a  so-called  common  curriculum  there 
will  be  necessary  emphases  to  satisfy  in¬ 
dividual  needs.  Individual  differences  are 
determined  not  only  by  the  nature  of  the 
individual  but  also  by  the  topographical  and 
social  environments.  These  must  differ 
throughout  the  world.  A  common  curri¬ 
culum — a  world  curriculum,  however  homo¬ 
geneous  it  may  appear  on  paper  or  parch¬ 
ment — would  needs  become  diversified  and 
individualized  in  practice. 
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Doctor  Howerth  concludes  his  suggestive 
article  with  the  well  expressed  belief  that  all 
would  agree  as  to  the  desirability  of  a  world¬ 
wide,  unified  movement  to  eliminate  ignor¬ 
ance.  There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
desirability  of  eliminating  ignorance.  As  to 
uniform  means  to  such  a  noble  end  this 
writer,  for  one,  cannot  agree.  The  reasons 
may  be  stated  in  a  closing  summary: 

1.  Any  attempt  at  uniformity  in  educa¬ 
tion  is  impossible  so  long  as  man  is  vdiat  he 
is  and  world  conditions  are  as  they  are. 

2.  To  change  man  and  to  remove  existing 
conditions  appear  well  nigh  hopeless  in  the 
light  of  history.  Illustrations  are  abundant, 
but  the  World  War  is  the  most  horrent  and 
colossal  denial  of  man’s  will  to  improve  that 
history  records.  So  long  as  man  lusts  for 
power  and  nations  worship  their  past,  world 
education  is  a  vain  mirage. 

3.  Such  world  curriculum  is  undesirable, 
also,  because  in  application  it  would  be  in¬ 
sincere,  and  only  enlarge  the  all  too  prevalent 
educational  hypocrisy  in  public  education 
to-day. 

4.  It  is  not  uniformity  but  unity  that  is 
desired,  a  unity  that  now  exists  in  the  efforts 
of  every  civilized  nation  to  educate  its  youth 
according  to  national  purposes  and  ideals. 
Discrepancies  and  inconsistencies  there  are 
aplenty,  but  one  finds  man  everywhere, 
according  to  his  light,  interested  in  educa¬ 
tion.  He  needs  no  world  court  to  bring  this 
about. 

This  is  an  age  of  big  business,  big  enter¬ 
prises,  big  control.  Nothing  succeeds  like 
bigness!  With  the  increase  of  eflficiency 
effected  by  large  systems  of  cooperation 
there  is  the  accompanying  danger  of  im¬ 
personal  attitudes,  of  making  machinery 
mean  more  than  the  little  human  unit. 
Corporations  and  ministries  and  legislatures 
and  even  church  councils  have  no  soul.  The 
psychology  of  impressive  bigness  is  danger¬ 
ous.  No,  it  is  not  world  education  we  needy 
but  some  world  conflagration  that  will  burn  up 
prejudice  and  avarice.  The  great  spirits  of 
Confucius,  Buddha,  Mohammed,  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  Jesus  dreamed  of  that  day  when  the 
fruits  of  humble  sincere  living  would  hang 


as  golden  apples  on  silver  trees  in  gardens  of 
quiet  verdure.  Prophets  dream  no  less 
nobly  to-day.  But  their  dreams  mean  a 
world  heart  beating  in  tune  with  human  need 
everywhere.  It  is  not  by  world  education 
that  man  will  acknowledge  his  kinship  with 
man.  Only  by  a  great  spiritual  energizing 
that  sweeps  as  a  healing  balm  of  Gilead 
through  the  wounds  of  men  will  they  arise 
and  know  the  truth. 

It  is  not  by  common  intellectual  means  or 
goals  that  selfishness  will  be  stamped  out. 
Orthodoxy  in  religion  has  its  crimes  no  less 
forbidding  than  traditionalism  in  systems  of 
knowledge.  The  size  of  the  group  does  not 
matter;  it  is  kept  intact  by  conservatism, — 
and  not  until  some  courageous  superior  in¬ 
dividual  arises  to  oppose  such  conservatism 
does  progress  become  possible.  But  the 
radical  in  turn  becomes  conservative,  often 
despotically  so.  This  is  a  phenomenon  of 
human  nature.  Let  the  biological  psycho¬ 
logist  explain  why. 

5.  A  final  doubt  grows  out  of  experiences 
with  curriculum  making  at  home.  One 
educator  has  recently  proposed  that  a  com¬ 
mission  of  experts  be  established  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  curriculum,  uniform 
for  the  respective  states  or  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  The  writer  believes  firmly  in 
certain  basic  minimum  essentials  that  should 
be  thoroughly  known  and  skilfully  applied 
by  all  American  citizens.  He  questions, 
however,  the  possibility  of  such  essentials 
becoming  defined  by  means  of  any  academy 
of  experts.  The  American  Association  of 
Chemists  has  so  far  been  unable  to  agree 
upon  the  fundamentals  of  chemical  knowl¬ 
edge  for  courses  in  high  school.  Even 
among  our  classical  friends  there  are  bold 
non-conformists.  Again,  the  spirit  of  big, 
centralized  business  broods  over  education. 
Standardization  is  probably  valuable  for 
cities  of  the  dead,  but  live  progressive  man 
cannot  be  both  slave  to  standards  and  free  to 
follow  his  dreams  and  visions. 

Education  is  so  interwoven  with  ideals 
and  emotional  values,  and  these  in  turn  are 
so  dependent  upon  freedom  that  any  attempt 
to  harness  them  into  conformity  must  result 
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either  in  a  world  of  abject  subservience  or  in 
a  state  of  irritability  and  discontent.  It  is, 
however,  imperative  that  these  ideals  and 
emotions  be  universally  understood  and 
developed.  This  does  not  require  a  na¬ 
tional  or  world  curriculum;  but  we  repeat, 
the  recognition  of  that  still  to  be  fully  under¬ 
stood  truth:  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth!  Let  us  strive  to 
educate;  i.  e.,  to  refine  the  emotions!  This 
is  the  world’s  need;  to-morrow’s  challenge. 

The  fearsome  danger  of  the  hour  is  the 
multiplication  of  machinery  of  control.  The 
world  will  never  become  better  simply  or 


A  PLEA  AND 

Margaret  M. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  there 
has  been  so  little  reading  of  a  humorous 
character  in  the  schools.  First,  educa¬ 
tion  has  nearly  always  meant  a  discipline  in 
the  unpleasant.  Second,  theories  regarding 
the  nature  of  humor  have  put  humor  beyond 
the  pale  of  respectability  so  far  as  the  young 
are  concerned.  Third,  teachers  have  been 
afraid  to  introduce  the  spirit  of  humor  into 
the  school,  since  government  is  in  danger 
when  the  governed  develop  the  spirit  of 
laughter. 

Little  need  be  said  concerning  the  first 
reason  except  to  recognize  that  this  theory 
has  been  an  important  element  in  shaping 
courses  of  study  and  methods  of  teaching  in 
the  past,  and  that  even  yet  a  good  many 
persons  believe  that  the  best  educational 
course  to  pursue  is  to  find  out  what  children 
do  not  like  and  give  them  a  great  deal  of  it. 
The  second  reason,  that  the  theories  of 
humor  have  put  it  beyond  the  pale  of  the 
respectable,  is  very  evident  if  we  refer  to 
these  theories  as  advanced  by  various 
philosophers.  Plato  advised  his  friends 
that  it  is  not  philosophical  to  laugh  very 
loud.  Quintilian  condemned  humor  in  these 


chiefly  by  institutions.  We  need  to  bear  in 
mind  that  civilization  is  little  more  than  a 
veneer.  In  the  hour  of  crisis,  in  the  pressure 
of  an  overwhelming  emergency  the  biological 
rules — not  the  social!  Cultivate  his  voice 
as  highly  as  art  can  make  possible,  man  in 
the  hour  of  desperation  will  stilT growl  as  in 
the  jungle — unless — and  this  we  repeat  is  the 
solution — unless  the  ideal  of  spiritual  refine¬ 
ment  has  been  accepted  and  applied.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  achieved  by  intellectual 
development  but  by  consecration,  allegiance 
to  virtues  that  are  fruits  of  the  spirit,  and 
not  of  the  mind. 


A  PROJECT 

McLaughlin 

words:  “A  saying  which  causes  laughter  is 
usually  based  on  false  reasoning,  has 
something  in  it  that  is  low,  and  is  never 
honorable  to  the  subject  of  it.”^  A  widely 
accepted  theory  of  to-day  bases  humor  in  a 
feeling  of  superiority  in  the  one  who  laughs. 
As  to  the  third  reason,  that  teachers  hesitate 
to  introduce  the  spirit  of  humor  into  the 
school,  one  has  but  to  recall  the  fact  that 
most  of  his  teachers  resented  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  humor  by  the  students  and  carefully 
avoided  it  on  their  own  part.  The  teachers 
that  the  students  laughed  vnth  rather  than 
at  stand  out  as  pleasantly  remembered 
friends  and  not  as  instructors.  “Solemnity 
is  always  a  foe  to  laughter,  and  tyrants  and 
school  teachers  tremble  at  the  manifestations 
of  mirth,  the  surest  indication  that  they 
are  no  longer  taken  seriously,  and  that  their 
fall  is  at  hand.”^  It  is  true  that  a  good  many 
teachers  have  always  called  upon  humor  as 
their  ally,  but  they  have  been  in  the  minor¬ 
ity.  A  new  spirit  of  freedom  has  grown  up 
in  the  modern  school;  while  this  new  spirit 

institutes  of  Oratory,  I.  Bk.  VI. 

*“The  Educational  Value  of  Humor,”  Stephen  S.  Colvin,  Fed. 
Sem.,  Dec.,  1907,  pp.  417-24. 
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has  been  growing,  a  new  conception  of  humor 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  old. 

Under  the  spirit  of  this  new  conception, 
Kant  added  a  third  to  Voltaire’s  two  great¬ 
est  blessings  of  man.  Voltaire  said  these 
blessings  are  hope  and  sleep,  and  Kant  added 
humor.  Who  can  say  that  the  last  is  not 
the  most  blessed,  for  without  it  the  other 
two  would  not  remain  with  us  long.  Carlyle 
said  that  humor  is  not  contempt;  “its  es¬ 
sence  is  love.”  Sully,  in  his  Essay  on  Laugh¬ 
ter,  calls  humor  man’s  best  friend,  and  adds: 
“This  new  endowment,  this  last  inspiration 
of  the  mortal  by  the  god,  is  what  we  mean 
by  Humor.”  Max  Eastman  calls  humor  a 
“very  indispensable  little  shock  absorber.” 
Colvin  says:  “The  perception  of  humor  is  a 
sure  indication  of  mental  alertness.  .  .  . 

The  dull  person  and  the  merely  emotional 
person  are  both  incapable  of  experiencing 
the  really  delicious  sense  of  the  ludicrous, 
because  both  are  incapable  of  forming  subtle 
and  far-reaching  associations,  on  which  the 
higher  forms  of  humor  so  much  depend.” 
The  possession  of  humor  “means  intellectual 
acumen  and  breadth,  a  sense  of  ethical 
value,  and  an  exalted  spirit.”^ 

Now  that  humor  has  taken  its  place  among 
the  honorable  instincts,  and  now  that  we 
generally  recognize  that  the  perception  of  the 
humorous  demands  alertness,  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  a  new  attitude  toward  humorous  liter¬ 
ature  in  school.  There  is  such  an  attitude, 
but  it  is  of  so  late  development  that  the 
course  of  study  has  not  yet  been  very  much 
affected.  Our  courses  of  study  have  come  to 
us  out  of  the  past.  Through  respect  for 
our  forbears,  who,  after  all,  accomplished  a 
great  deal  in  education  that  was  thoroughly 
worth  while,  and  who  formulated  the  course 
of  study,  we  hesitate  to  lay  our  hands  too 
rashly  upon  these  heritages  of  ours.  My 
plea  is  that  we  recognize  the  value  of  humor 
in  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools; 
that  we  introduce  it  incidentally  wherever 
possible  and  proper;  that  we  include  humor¬ 
ous  reading  material  as  a  definite  part  of 
the  course  in  literature. 

Humor  is  in  our  schools  already;  I  am  only 
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asking  that  it  be  introduced  legitimately. 
When  boys  and  girls  giggle;  when  they  play 
practical  jokes  on  one  another;  when  they 
pass  notes;  when  they  do  the  thousand  and 
one  things  that  set  the  teacher’s  nerves  on 
edge,  they  are  introducing  humor  into  the 
curriculum  in  their  own  way.  We  try  to 
repress  this  perfectly  natural  instinct:  in¬ 
stead,  we  should  direct  it. 

To  educate  in  humor  is  to  furnish  a  liberal 
training;  to  humanize.  The  teacher  can  have 
no  higher  ideal  than  that  of  teaching  his  pupils 
to  laugh  aright;  for  he  who  laughs  well  laughs 
wisely,  laughs  magnanimously,  laughs  high  ^ 
He  who  laughs  well,  has  high  knowledge,  syr 
pathy,  and  philosophical  calm.  The  titterii 
school  girl  and  the  boisterous  youth  should  be 
purged  of  their  follies. 

How  the  fund  of  crude  humor  possessed 
by  boys  and  girls  may  be  directed  and  de¬ 
veloped  is  one  of  the  most  important  prob¬ 
lems  the  teacher  has  to  solve.  If  he  solves 
it  aright,  he  accomplishes  at  least  two  ends: 
he  helps  to  settle  the  matter  of  discipline, 
and  he  gives  the  children  a  training  that  will 
help  them  throughout  life.  As  to  the  matter 
of  discipline,  let  us  suppose  a  case,  say,  for 
example,  in  an  elementary  school.  The 
weather  is  warm;  the  children  would  much 
prefer  to  be  out  of  doors;  not  one  of  them 
would  choose  this  particular  form  of  work 
on  this  particular  day.  The  pupils  feel  that 
the  teacher  is  not  their  friend;  if  she  were, 
she  would  not  keep  them  inside  and  at  work 
on  such  a  day.  Suppose  the  teacher  has  the 
class  lay  aside  the  regular  work  while  she 
reads  a  funny  story,  a  really  funny  story 
without  a  shadow  of  a  moral.  Every  child 
in  the  room  is  her  friend;  she  has  relieved  the 
tedium;  she  has  given  them  all  something 
pleasant  to  think  about;  best  of  all,  she  has 
shown  that  she  is  human,  and  has  established 
in  the  minds  of  the  children  an  attitude  to¬ 
ward  herself  and  her  profession  that  is  of 
incalculable  value  in  the  process  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

As  to  the  second  end  accomplished  by  the 
teacher,  that  of  helping  to  develop  a  sense  of 
humor,  the  results  are  not  so  immediately 
evident,  but  are  equally  important.  The 
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crude  instinct  of  humor  in  children  may  be 
educated.  Then  “  the  higher  types  of  humor 
which  depend  on  sympathy  must  come  in 
and  take  the  place  of  these  cruder  instincts, 
and  when  this  is  accomplished,  the  true 
educational  value  of  humor  is  seen.  It  be¬ 
comes  then  as  broadly  humanizing  as  is 
morality,  or  art,  or  religion.  It  then  takes 
its  place  among  those  forces  which  combat 
the  mere  animal  tendencies  of  struggle  and 
strife,  of  self-aggrandizement  at  the  expense 
of  others.  .  .  .  No  one  can  be  a  humor¬ 

ist  and  an  egoist  in  the  same  breath.” 

The  example  given  above  shows  how 
humor  may  be  introduced  incidentally  to 
meet  a  particular  need  at  a  particular  mo¬ 
ment.  More  general  needs  may  be  met  by 
introducing  humor  incidentally  through 
various  school  activities.  Many  children 
are  fascinated  by  the  writing  of  nonsense 
rhymes  and  limericks;  others  love  to  draw 
funny  pictures.  Every  teacher  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  in  the  middle  and  upper 
grades,  has  enough  talent  in  her  room  to 
start  a  comic  supplement.  If  she  enters 
heartily  into  the  project,  she  can  direct  the 
making  of  a  better  supplement  than  the 
children  are  in  the  habit  of  reading.  Hav¬ 
ing  created  better  pictures  and  better  lines 
than  they  find  in  “Mutt  and  Jeff,”  the 
children  may  conclude  that  “Mutt  and  Jeff” 
are  not  so  funny  after  all.  Children  love  to 
create,  and,  having  created  a  fairly  good 
product,  they  become  exceedingly  critical. 
For  the  upper  grades  and  even  for  high 
school.  Good  English  plays  and  stories,  and 
health-  and  safety-first  plays  furnish  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  make  Mr.  Slang,  Mr.  Bad  English, 
Miss  Bad  Health,  and  Careless  Boy  as  ri¬ 
diculous  as  possible.  Good  Health  may 
play  as  many  pranks  on  Bad  Health  as 
Mutt  and  Jeff  ever  played  on  each  other. 

We  complain  of  the  art  and  morals  of  the 
comic  supplement,  but  we  are  not  doing  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  We  also  complain  of  the 
morals  and  the  humor  of  the  moving  picture 
and  the  vaudeville,  but  calling  names  gets 
us  nowhere.  Those  who  make  their  money 
by  providing  amusement  for  us  realize  that 
we  will  have  amusement ;  they  are  our  educa¬ 


tors.  When  those  who  should  educate  us 
look  upon  the  process  of  education  as  a  very 
solemn  affair,  they  drive  us  to  seek  amuse¬ 
ment  in  illegitimate  ways.  They  are  not 
so  wise  as  those  who  amuse  us,  for  they 
think  the  sense  of  humor  can  be  repressed. 
It  may  be  dwarfed  or  distorted,  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  repressed  entirely.  If  we  would  have 
children  grow  up  critical  of  the  forms  of  art 
that  are  presented  to  them  for  their  enter¬ 
tainment,  we  can  do  nothing  better  than  to 
put  these  children  at  work  to  create  these 
forms  for  themselves. 

Besides  producing  a  comic  supplement  as 
a  project  in  humor,  the  children  might 
write  and  illustrate  a  book  of  limericks. 
The  teacher  could  begin  by  reading  some  of 
Lear’s  limericks  to  the  class.  Then  she 
could  have  the  children  who  liked,  illustrate 
these  limericks,  and  compare  their  illustra¬ 
tions  with  those  of  the  artist.  I  can  imagine 
with  what  delight  the  children  would  put 
their  pictures  of  the  old  man  with  the  fowls 
in  his  beard  beside  the  picture  the  artist 
made.  Having  got  their  hand  in,  the 
children  would  be  delighted  to  go  on,  writing 
and  illustrating  their  own  limericks;  some 
writing  and  some  making  drawings.  They 
would  be  glad  to  make  such  a  book  of  lim¬ 
ericks  and  leave  it  for  the  teacher  to  show  to 
her  next  class,  or  they  might  give  it  to  the 
children  in  a  lower  room.  Meanwhile,  the 
teacher  would  see  the  sense  of  humor  in 
some  members  of  her  class  begin  to  unfold; 
she  would  see  in  others  such  an  increase  of 
discrimination  as  distinguishes  between  the 
coarse  joke  that  provokes  the  horse  laugh 
and  the  delicate  bit  of  humor  that  starts  an 
appreciative  chuckle. 

Another  project  in  humor,  rather  another 
phase  of  the  project  of  introducing  humor, 
provides  an  opportunity  for  excellent  oral 
composition.  If  the  teacher  suggests  that 
the  children  bring  in  funny  stories  to  read 
or  tell  to  the  class,  she  will  be  inundated. 
This  exercise  furnishes  the  very  best  method 
of  training  in  discrimination.  The  teacher 
will  soon  find  out  whom  she  can  trust  to 
read  or  tell  a  story  without  first  presenting 
it  to  her  to  pass  upon.  Such  children  will 
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condemn  any  story  that  borders  on  the  im¬ 
proper,  and  the  criticisms  of  classmates  will 
help  to  correct  the  tastes  of  other  children 
more  effectively  even  than  the  teacher’s 
judgment.  Many  a  person  enjoys  coarse 
fun  in  his  manhood  because  he  was  without 
direction  in  his  boyhood  as  to  what  is  clean 
fun. 

Children  of  all  ages  did  good  service  in 
encouraging  the  conservation  of  food  and 
the  sale  of  Liberty  Bonds  during  the  war. 
Some  very  excellent  imitations  of  Mother 
Goose  were  composed  in  the  primary  grades. 
The  child  who  parodied  Miss  Muffet  and 
produced  the  following  could  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  having  done  something  really  worth 
while. 

Little  Miss  Muffet  sat  on  a  tuflFet, 

Eating  biscuit  and  preserves; 

Along  came  Hoover  and  began  to  reprove  her; 

Now  Miss  MuflFet  conserves. 

There  is  nearly  always,  in  every  community, 
a  movement  of  civic  interest  in  progress  that 
furnishes  opportunities  for  parodies,  lim¬ 
ericks,  and  funny  plays.  By  doing  creative 
work  in  connection  with  these  community 
affairs,  the  children  are  becoming  better 
citizens  through  doing  something  for  their 
community;  besides,  they  are  receiving  a 
training  in  humor  that  will  help  them 
throughout  life. 

One  form  of  creative  work  of  humorous 
character,  suited  to  high  school,  is  parody  of 
particular  poems  or  of  styles  of  writing.  An 
excellent  example  of  this  is  The  Purple  Cow 
Sequence^  Diversions  of  the  Re-echo  Cluby 
in  which  Carolyn  Wells  imitates  the  four 
lines  of  Gelett  Burgess: 

I  never  saw  a  purple  cow, 

I  never  hope  to  see  one; 

But  I  can  tell  you  anyhow, 

Td  rather  see  than  be  one. 

At  the  same  time  Miss  Wells  parodies  the 
style  of  Milton,  of  Shelley,  of  Wordsworth, 
of  Gray,  of  Riley,  of  Tennyson,  of  Brown¬ 
ing,  of  Keats,  of  Rossetti,  of  Aldrich,  of 
Poe,  of  Longfellow,  of  Swinburne,  of  Dob¬ 
son,  of  Herford,  of  Bunner,  and  of  Kipling. 


Using  this  sort  of  work  as  a  model,  high 
school  students  will  be  glad  to  write  in 
imitation  of  various  poets.  This  attempt 
to  imitate  will  lead  to  a  closer  study  of  style 
than  many  a  high  school  student  will  be 
otherwise  interested  in  making.  The  ballad 
also  furnishes  models  for  this  sort  of  work. 
The  parody  of  the  ballad  by  Arthur  Guiter- 
man,  in  The  Quest  of  the  Riband,  is  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind.  Young  people  love  this 
and  will  enjoy  trying  something  like  it. 

A  parody  does  not  need  to  make  sport  of 
that  which  it  imitates.  Take,  for  example, 
the  parody  called  “Dr.  Watts  Improved.” 


How  do  the  Cheap  Trippers 
Come  down  to  the  shore 

Reading  The  Goblin  Goose,  also  from  Punch, 
in  imitation  of  Poe’s  Raven,  does  not  detract 
from  my  enjoyment  of  Poe’s  poem,  nor 
diminish  one  whit  my  admiration  of  the 
poet’s  genius.  Nor  does  reading  The  Can¬ 
nibal  Flea,  by  Tom  Hood,  Jr.,®  make  me 
enjoy  any  less  the  music  of  the  original 
poem.  This  is  the  first  stanza  of  Hood’s 
poem: 

It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago 
In  a  district  called  E.  C., 

That  a  monster  dwelt  whom  I  came  to  know 
By  the  name  of  Cannibal  Flea, 

And  the  brute  was  possessed  by  no  other  thought 
Than  to  live — and  to  live  on  me! 

Phoebe  Cary  did  not  think  of  detracting 
from  Longfellow’s  fame  when  she  wrote 


lOn  Parody,  A.  S.  Martin. 
Uhid.  pp.  182-85. 
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How  doth  the  little  busy  Flea 
Disturb  each  silent  hour. 

And  all  night  long,  most  wickedly, 

Our  weary  limbs  devour.^ 

There  are  four  stanzas  in  this  vein.  I  feel 
that  the  writer  in  Punch  who  composed  this 
parody  was  paying  a  compliment  to  Dr. 
Watts  in  imitating  him.  Neither  is  South¬ 
ey’s  How  the  Water  Comes  down  at  Lodore 
made  the  object  of  attack  in  Punch  in  the 
parody  beginning 
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Tell  us  not  in  idle  jingle, 

“Marriage  is  an  empty  dream!” 

For  the  girl  is  dead  that’s  single. 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Miss  Cary  wrote  this  poem  for  fun,  not  to 
make  sport  of  Longfellow  or  of  spinsterhood. 

Here  is  a  plan  that  will  lead  to  the  reading 
of  much  modern  comedy  by  groups  of  high 
school  students,  the  objective  being  the 
composition  and  presentation  of  a  play  that 
imitates  the  style  of  a  particular  writer. 
One  group  may  take  Stuart  Walker’s  Port¬ 
manteau  Plays;  another,  selections  from 
Lady  Gregory;  a  third,  William  Dean 
Howells’s  farces;  a  fourth,  some  of  Arnold 
Bennett’s  comedies;  a  fifth,  W.  S.  Gilbert’s 
parodies.  Each  group  being  especially  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  itself  taken  as  a  model  will 
give  excellent  constructive  criticism  of  the 
plays  read.  Of  course  the  teacher  must 
have  an  extensive  knowledge  of  drama  and 
must  be  a  good  reader.  This  plan  of  proce¬ 
dure  affords  opportunity  for  oral  reading  by 
the  students,  reading  wdth  a  definite  reason 
for  its  being  well  done.  There  is  well 
grounded  complaint  from  all  sources  that  our 
young  people  are  poor  oral  readers.  Any 
school  exercise  that  opens  the  eyes  of  the 
students  to  the  necessity  of  reading  well,  the 
teachers  will  welcome. 

Having  gone  from  the  absurd  position  of  a 
good  many  years  ago,  that  only  oral  reading 
was  necessary,  to  the  equally  absurd  position 
assumed  by  some  educators  at  present,  that 
only  silent  reading  is  necessary,  many  of  us 
have  now  come  to  the  middle  ground,  that 
students  should  read  well  whether  they  read 
orally  or  silently.  Not  only  must  they  get 
the  thought  themselves,  but  they  must  be 
able  to  give  it  to  others  who  listen.  They 
are  not  expected  to  do  “  elocutionary  stunts,” 
but  to  read  aloud  so  that  hearers  get  the 
thought  easily  and  with  pleasure.  Drama¬ 
tization  from  kindergarten  through  college 
is  doing  wonders  in  this  direction.  The 
plan  here  outlined  is  good  if  for  no  other  rea- 
I  son  than  that  it  encourages  effective  oral 
reading. 

I  have  spoken  of  bringing  humorous  ma¬ 
terial  into  the  school  work  incidentally;  I 


wish  to  speak  of  including  it  as  a  prescribed 
part  of  the  curriculum.  So  far  as  I  know, 
this  has  not  been  done.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  a  few  humorous  selections  in  the 
readers  for  the  grades,  which  the  teachers 
omit  or  use,  as  they  please.  In  the  grades 
and  in  the  high  schools  some  books  are  read 
that  are  humorous;  not,  however,  because 
they  are  humorous,  but  because  they  are 
the  work  of  such  writers  as  students  should 
know.  The  inclusion  of  humor  should  be 
deliberate  and  systematic,  and  the  design 
of  such  inclusion  should  be  as  well  under¬ 
stood  by  teachers  and  administrators  as  in 
the  case  of  serious  prose  and  poetry. 

In  selecting  humorous  literature  for  the 
schools,  we  should  be  guided  by  very  definite 
principles.  The  humor  must  be  clean;  it 
must  appeal  to  those  for  whom  it  is  in¬ 
tended;  the  style  must  be  good.  All  will 
agree  with  these  principles,  in  the  abstract; 
in  the  concrete,  there  will  be  difference  of 
opinion.  Which  particular  pieces  of  humor 
may  be  pronounced  clean?  Just  which  will 
appeal  to  boys  and  girls,  to  young  men  and 
women  of  high  school  age?  Which  wdll 
pass  the  test  as  to  style? 

If  one  were  asked  to  name  the  three  great¬ 
est  humorists  of  the  world,  doubtless  he 
would  say  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  and  Shake¬ 
speare.  Shall  we  send  our  students  to  these 
for  humor?  All  would  say,  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  that  the  children  and  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  other  students  should  not  be  sent  to 
the  first  of  these.  Unfortunately,  his  writ¬ 
ings  are  obscene,  and  the  obscenity  is  so 
much  a  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
stories  that  expurgation  is  impossible.  Be¬ 
sides,  only  the  reader  who  understands  all 
the  circumstances  under  which  Rabelais 
wrote  can  appreciate  him.  For  two  reasons, 
then,  can  none  but  the  mature  and  the 
thoughtful  go  to  the  great  French  master  of 
humor.  How  much  of  the  other  two,  Cer¬ 
vantes  and  Shakespeare,  can  our  young 
students  read  with  profit?  An  appreciation 
of  the  humor  of  both  of  these  demands  a 
deeper  and  wider  experience  of  life  than 
most  students  in  the  grades  and  high  schools 
have  had.  The  reading  of  any  of  Shake- 
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speare’s  plays  is  so  dilBBcult  for  children  in 
the  grades  that  much  of  the  humor  is  lost  in 
transit.  Enjoyment  of  Cervantes  means 
understanding  the  time  in  which  this  master 
of  humor  wrote.  It  is  much  easier  for  young 
people  to  appreciate  chivalry  than  to  under¬ 
stand  the  abuse  to  which  it  had  come  when 
Don  Quixote,  sent  forth  by  Cervantes,  dealt 
chivalry  its  death  blow.  I  have  never  seen 
Cervantes  read  in  school,  but  it  seems  to  me 
it  would  go  above  the  heads  of  even  many 
high  school  students.  They  could  under¬ 
stand  the  words,  but  they  would  miss  the 
spirit.  Simple  words  may  be  cast  in  a  dif¬ 
ficult  thought  mold.  Young  people  ap¬ 
preciate  the  tragedy  of  Shakespeare  more 
keenly  than  they  appreciate  the  comedy. 
Take,  for  example,  the  porter  scene  in 
Macbeth.  They  appreciate  this  if  they  see  it 
acted,  but  there  are  allusions  that  present 
diflSculties  even  to  adults  in  the  reading.  To 
struggle  over  humor  in  an  attempt  to  under¬ 
stand  it,  is  pitiful.  Think  of  the  tragedy 
of  an  annotated  joke ! 

To  go  on  with  the  second  principle  in¬ 
volved  in  the  selection  of  humorous  material; 
it  must  appeal  to  those  who  read  it — appeal 
as  humor.  That  which  strikes  one  age  as 
humorous  may  strike  another  age  as  tragic. 
Shy  lock  is  a  good  example  of  this.  The 
Elizabethans  thought  the  Jew,  leaving  the 
court  after  the  rendering  of  the  verdict  by 
the  most  upright  judge,  was  a  comic  figure. 
To  many  who  see  the  play  now  Shylock  is 
more  tragic  at  that  moment  than  is  Hamlet 
as  he  is  borne  out  by  the  soldiers  of  Fortin- 
bras.  Again,  that  which  was  humorous  in 
the  judgment  of  our  grandfathers  may  be 
deadly  in  its  dullness  for  us.  The  Festival 
of  Wit,  Being  a  Collection  of  Bon-Mots,  An¬ 
ecdotes,  etc.,  of  the  Most  Exalted  Characters, 
published  in  1806  and  sold  by  London  book¬ 
sellers,  furnishes  abundant  proof  that  in 
little  more  than  a  century  taste  in  humor 
has  changed  very  radically.  Many  of  the 
stories  are  incomprehensible  because  their 
point  depends  upon  local  conditions  of  which 
we  are  ignorant.  Of  course,  that  is  to  be 
expected.  Others,  however,  are  for  us 
devoid  of  humor  from  their  very  nature; 


others  are  tragic,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  example : 

Mr.  L — , after  a  battle,  found  a  grenadier  sitting 
at  the  root  of  a  tree,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  who  very 
composedly  said  to  him — “Noble  General,  order 
these  wounded  men  to  be  taken  care  of,  as  their 
lives  may  well  be  saved.”  “Well,  but  friend,”  said 
the  officer,  “you  have  no  thought  about  yourself.^” 
The  grenadier  answered  with  drawing  up  his 
cloak,  and  showing  both  his  thighs  carried  off  in 
the  middle. 

In  The  Comic  Annual,  published  in  1831, 
there  is  a  conversation  between  two  Negroes. 
We  have  but  to  compare  this  with  a  conver¬ 
sation  between  two  Negroes  in  one  of  Octavus 
Roy  Cohen’s  Birmingham  stories,  or  in  one 
of  the  stories  from  a  volume  of  E.  K.  Means’ 
Tickfall,  Louisiana,  experiences,  to  see  that 
the  writer  in  1831  failed  to  do  justice  to  the 
wit  of  the  Negro,  or  that  the  Negro  has 
developed  much  in  the  last  ninety  years. 
The  American  Magazine  of  Wit,  1808,  con¬ 
tains  stories  as  lacking  in  point  and  decency 
as  the  two  books  mentioned  above.  The 
stories  with  a  point  are,  most  of  them,  such 
as  cannot  be  told  in  polite  society. 

As  to  the  style  of  humorous  literature, 
our  third  principle  of  selection,  we  can  say 
the  same  as  about  the  style  of  other  kinds  of 
literature.  Some  is  so  compact  with  the 
universal  element  that  it  is  as  good  in  one 
century  as  in  another,  I  cannot  conceive  that 
Mark  Twain’s  Connecticut  Yankee  at  King 
Arthurs  Court,  or  Tom  Sawyer,  or  Huckle¬ 
berry  Finn,  will  ever  go  out  of  style.  We 
appreciate  the  humor  of  Aristophanes  when 
we  get  the  setting,  but  that  requires  a  liberal 
education.  I  believe  the  swashbuckling  of 
Falstaff  will  always  be  funny.  In  the  case 
of  Rabelais,  there  are  the  imiversal  elements, 
but  the  indecency  repels  the  readers  of  our 
times.  We  have  popular  books  that  are  not 
very  decent,  but  our  own  brand  of  indecency 
fails  to  shock  us  as  does  that  of  Rabelais. 

Perhaps  of  the  three  principles  of  selection 
mentioned  above,  the  most  diflBcult  of  ap¬ 
plication  is  the  second,  that  the  humorous 
material  selected  must  appeal  to  those  for 
whom  it  is  intended.  I  see  no  way  of  pro- 
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ceeding  except  by  the  trial  and  error  method, 
and  that  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  students 
themselves.  I  can  best  explain  by  referring 
to  a  plan  that  is  now  being  tried  in  our 
observation  school  in  St.  Louis,  connected 
with  Harris  Teachers  College.  I  select 
pieces  of  humorous  writing  that  seem  suited 
to  the  grades,  say  from  the  third  to  the 
eighth.  These  are  mimeographed  and  used 
by  the  teachers  of  reading  in  the  different 
grades.  The  teachers  compare  notes  as  to 
the  reaction  of  the  children.  We  then  will 
(the  rest  of  the  experiment  is  in  the  future) 
discard  the  selections  that  do  not  appeal  to 
any  grade,  and  put  the  others  into  grades 
where  the  appeal  is  strongest.  We  expect 
in  this  way  to  build  up  a  series  of  humorous 
reading  books.  Other  schools  in  the  city 
have  asked  to  join  in  the  experiment.  As 
some  of  the  schools  have  printing  presses, 
we  hope  for  something  worth  reporting  in 
the  future.  We  shall  encourage  the  older 
children  to  attempt  projects  the  objective  of 
which  is  the  composition  of  material  to  be 
included  in  the  volumes  for  the  younger 
children.  You  see  we  are  “putting  it  up” 
to  the  students. 

This  plan  can,  I  think,  be  adapted  to  the 
high  school,  with  the  students  doing  the  work 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  The 


teacher  can  point  to  the  sources  of  humor  the 
world  has  considered  best,  and,  keeping  in 
mind  the  three  principles  suggested,  can  say 
to  his  students:  “Help  me  to  select  from 
these  sources  what  you  really  enjoy.”  If 
this  policy  is  pursued,  teachers  will  find 
themselves,  after  a  while,  in  possession  of  a 
body  of  material  that  will  appeal  to  the 
majority  of  their  students.  But  the  quest 
must  not  stop  here.  In  fact,  we  need  not 
fear  that  we  shall  ever  reach  the  end.  Each 
class  will  be  interested  in  leaving  a  body  of 
humorous  literature  for  the  classes  that  come 
after,  the  two  sources  of  this  material  being 
what  the  students  have  chosen  from  their 
reading  and  what  they  have  written.  Those 
who  come  after,  if  wisely  directed,  will  ac¬ 
cept  what  they  like,  reject  what  they  do  not 
like,  and  add  what  they  find  elsewhere  that 
pleases  them.  This  body  of  material,  then, 
will  always  be  in  process  of  building  and  un¬ 
building;  and  by  so  much  as  the  students 
share  in  these  processes,  by  so  much  will 
they  enjoy  the  reading. 

If  the  theory  here  propounded  be  sound,  no 
committee  of  teachers  or  administrators  can 
ever  make  out  a  definite  course  of  study  in  hu¬ 
mor;  they  can  set  apart  so  much  time  to  be 
given  to  projects  in  humor,  but  they  must  not 
prescribe  material  and  plans  of  procedure. 


ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  LIFE:  A  CONTRAST 

William  A.  Robson 


IT  IS  difficult  to  say  whether  a  social  in¬ 
stitution  such  as  a  university  reflects  the 
life  of  the  nation  it  serves,  or  whether 
the  national  life  is  itself  a  reflection  of  all  the 
multifarious  institutions  which  help  to  mould 
the  character  of  the  individual  in  one  way  or 
another.  However  that  may  be,  we  do  find 
that  both  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States  life  at  the  university  contains  many 
of  the  fundamental  elements  which  charac¬ 
terize  the  life  of  each  nation  in  its  larger 


aspect.  Before  going  farther  with  the  com¬ 
parison,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  when 
one  is  comparing  institutions  such  as  uni¬ 
versities,  differences  relating  to  details  of 
administration  and  routine  may  sometimes 
be  of  more  far-reaching  significance  than 
disagreements  between  the  respective  facul¬ 
ties  concerning  the  merits  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  or  quarrels  regarding  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  Einsteinian  Theory  of  Relativity. 

To  commence  with,  however,  let  us  note 
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some  of  the  outstanding  differences  in  the 
very  structure  of  the  two  systems  of  higher 
education.  In  America  you  have  in  the 
first  place  the  small  isolated  college,  with 
something  between  five  hundred  and 
fifteen  hundred  students;  and  in  the  second 
place  the  large  university,  consisting  of  a 
college  of  liberal  arts  and  a  number  of  pro¬ 
fessional  graduate  schools.  In  England  we 
have  nothing  to  correspond  to  the  small 
college;  for  although  there  are  one  or  two 
embryonic  “university  colleges,”  which  may 
eventually  become  universities,  they  have 
in  the  meantime  no  power  of  conferring  de¬ 
grees — a  power,  indeed,  which  in  Great 
Britain  is  very  jealously  reserved  by  the 
State  for  the  use  of  the  large  fully  fledged 
university. 

The  university  in  England,  on  the  other 
hand,  nearly  always  consists  of  a  collection  of 
colleges,  in  each  of  which  are  to  be  found 
men  or  women  studying  diverse  subjects, 
such  as  the  Humanities,  Law,  Science,  etc. 
These  colleges  are  often  scattered  apart 
throughout  the  town ;  and,  although  there  is 
a  definite  university  consciousness,  it  is  to 
his  college  that  a  student  feels  he  is  primarily 
bound,  and  it  is  to  his  college  that  he  pays 
his  first  allegiance.  The  university  as  a 
whole  exerts  supreme  authority  very  de¬ 
finitely  in  certain  matters,  such  as  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  professors,  the  holding  of  ex¬ 
aminations,  the  award  of  degrees,  etc. ;  but  for 
most  purposes  it  is  a  kind  of  loose  federation. 

The  most  striking  feature  concerning  the 
average  American  university — to  English 
eyes,  at  any  rate — is  the  highly  organized 
nature  of  the  daily  life.  The  student  is 
given  a  time  table  which  would  appear  in¬ 
credibly  crowded  to  an  English  under¬ 
graduate;  and  he  is  expected  to  adhere  to  it, 
rigidly.  The  general  impression  one  re-j 
ceives  in  an  American  college  is  that  life  is 
organized,  punctual  and  efficient;  while  in 
England  the  university  atmosphere  is  lei-l 
surely,  haphazard  and  discursive.X  Except! 
in  three  or  four  of  the  greatest  universities, 
an  American  student  is  to  a  large  extent 
dominated  by  his  time  table.  A  bell  rings, 
and  breakfast  is  available  for  a  brief  half 


hour.  Another  bell  rings,  and  everyone 
goes  to  chapel  for  twenty  minutes.  The  bell 
rings  once  again  and  classes  commence — and 
so  on  throughout  the  day.  There  is  very 
little  breathing  space  and  but  few  unfilled 
hours. 

In  an  English  university  the  attitude  is 
entirely  different  and  is  based  on  the  idea 
that  a  student  is  a  responsible  man  or  woman 
(we  never  talk  about  “girls”  or  “boys”  at 
college) .  With  the  exception  of  a  very  small 
compulsory  minimum  attendance  at  lectures 
in  the  more  modern  universities — and, 
except  in  special  subjects  such  as  medicine, 
this  is  usually  so  low  as  rarely  to  exceed  four 
or  five  hours  a  week — the  student  is  left 
absolutely  free  to  follow  his  own  devices: 
and  follow  them  he  does.  He  often  spends 
an  incredible  amount  of  time,  sitting  in 
front  of  the  fire  with  his  feet  on  the  manteT- 
piece  and  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  discussing 
every  subject  under  the  sun,  arriving  fre¬ 
quently  at  no  conclusion  whatever.  Bells 
may  ring,  and  clocks  may  strike,  but  they 
will  ring  and  strike  in  vain  for  hinffTo^ ab¬ 
sence  from  lectures  involves  no  penalty  save 
that  of  knowledge  unacquired.  He  will 
spend  long  periods  of  time  reading  books 
which  have  no  discernible  bearing  upon  the 
subjects  he  is  studying;  and  consume  much 
mental  energy  in  exploring  bypaths  entirely 
irrelevant  to  his  main  path.  The  net  result 
of  this  regime  is  that  some  students  fritter 
away  in  unprofitable  pursuits  the  major  part 
of  their  time  at  college;  while  others,  stimu¬ 
lated  by  freedom  of  opportunity  for  endless 
talk  and  broadened  in  mind  through  brows¬ 
ing  in  suggestive  fields  of  thought,  develop 
their  character  and  intellect  to  a  consider¬ 
ably  higher  and  more  original  point  than 
would  occur  under  a  more  intensely  organ¬ 
ized  system.  <  ( 

The  main  point  to  be  noticed  apart  from 
the  question  of  responsibility  is  the  difference 
in  the  incentive  to  work.  In  America  a 
student  undergoes  a  process  of  earning  his 
degree  by  the  continual  accumulation  of  a 
series  of  credits  for  attendance  at  lecture, 
work  in  class,  and  frequent  quizzes ;  so  that 
the  Dean  can  at  any  given  moment,  so  to 
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speak,  turn  up  the  books  and  discover  that 
John  Smith,  Jr.,  has  standing  to  his  credit 
.4987619  of  an  A.  B.  At  Oxford  or  London  a 
student  may  be  industrious  or  idle,  brilliant 
or  stupid,  during  his  three  or  four  years’ 
course;  but  it  will  count  for  little  in  the 
final  award.  For  the  degree,  and  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  candidate  in  the  coveted  honors 
classes  into  which  the  degrees  are  divided, 
depends  almost  entirely  on  his  performance 
in  the  great  examinations  which  are  held, 
on  a  much  larger  and  more  formal  and 
elaborate  basis  than  are  those  in  American 
universities,  at  the  end  of  his  course  of  study. 

The  emphasis,  in  fact,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Atlantic  is  on  the  examination  system, 
and  on  the  western  side  on  the  lecture  and 
class  work.  It  is  an  advantage  in  some  | 
ways  to  make  the  incentive  to  work  spring » 
ffom  the  spontaneous  desire  of  the  student  • 
to  acquire  knowledge  or  to  pass  his  examina¬ 
tions  well,  in  the  English  manner,  rather 
than  to  compel  him  to  attend  lectures;  but 
there  are  at  the  same  time  many  grave  dis¬ 
advantages  arising  from  the  English  method 
of  making  so  much  depend  upon  the  exam¬ 
ination.  For  although  examination  papers 
are  carefully  devised  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
distinguish  the  walking  encyclopaedia  from 
the  deep  and  original  thinker,  to  discredit 
the  mere  careful  memorizer  in  favor  of  the 
more  profound  mentality,  yet  the  mere  fact 
that  so  much  depends  upon  a  brief  critical 
period  of  examination  throws  an  unfair 
strain  upon  the  nervous  or  highly  strung 
candidate  and  produces  many  absurd  re¬ 
sults.  Nevertheless,  I  think  that  the  main 
difference  in  the  two  systems,  regarded  from 
the  widest  standpoint,  is  that  the  American 
university  lays  itself  out  to  cater  for  the 
student  of  average  ability,  and  takes  care  to 
insist  that  he  does  get  through  a  well  defined 
and  considerable  amount  of  work,  whereas 
in  England  the  tendency  is  rather  for  the 
university  to  acquiesce  in  the  mental  laziness 
of  those  who  go  to  college  merely  to  enjoy 
themselves  and  have  a  good  time,  but  to 
provide  exceptional  opportunities  for  free 
mental  development  for  the  student  of 
special  intellectual  capacity  who  really  de¬ 


sires  in  the  best  sense  to  get  educated.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  both  points  of  view; 
and  there  are  signs  that  a  certain  tendency 
in  the  respective  opposite  direction  is  de¬ 
veloping  to  some  extent  in  both  countries. 

One  of  the  reasons  which  explains  the 
existing  divergence  of  practice  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  younger  generation  goes  to  the  university 
in  the  United  States  than  in  England. 
Thus,  in  America  the  mean  or  average  is 
more  in  evidence  in  the  university  than  the 
extreme,  and  has  had  more  attention  fo¬ 
cussed  upon  it  than  in  England.  The  cause 
of  this,  in  turn,  is  that  in  England  it  is  un¬ 
fortunately  not  possible  to  work  one’s  way 
through  college  in  the  American  fashion, 
because  the  more  developed  economic  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country  makes  it  impossible  for 
a  student  to  earn  any  appreciable  amount 
of  money  by  mere  unskilled  work  for  three 
or  four  hours  a  day.  Hence,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  that  magnificent  opportunity  for 
popular  university  education  which  exists  in 
America,  and  which  must  be  admired  and 
envied  by  all  who  have  had  a  chance  to  ob¬ 
serve  it,  in  England  the  university  is  still 
restricted  to  a  relatively  small  though 
rapidly  growing  class.  This  selection  on 
economic  grounds  is  further  restricted  by  a 
rigorous  selection  on  scholastic  grounds;  for 
without  exception  every  English  university 
demands  the  passing  of  a  stiff  entrance 
examination  in  four  or  five  subjects  before 
a  student  is  admitted  to  study  for  a  first 
degree.  Many  American  professors  have 
told  me  they  regarded  this  as  preferable  to 
the  system  of  accepting  an  undergraduate  on 
the  strength  of  his  having  earned  so  many 
credits  at  school,  as  is  usually  the  custom 
in  the  States. 

Another  important  difference  between^ 
university  life  in  the  United  States  and  in 
England  is  in  the  manner  of  passing  vaca¬ 
tions.  In  America,  the  vacations  are  shorter, 
and  the  usual  modus  vivendi  of  an  under¬ 
graduate  is  to  shake  himself  clear  from  the 
dusty  volumes  in  which  (theoretically,  at 
any  rate !)  he  is  enveloped  during  term  time, 
and  frankly  either  to  run  away  and  enjoy 
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himself  in  any  delightful  way  that  presents 
itself;  or  alternatively  to  seek  work  of  a 
social  or  economic  character  in  order  to  earn 
money  or  to  get  into  touch  with  the  outer 
world.  In  the  English  university  an  enor¬ 
mous  mass  of  debates,  discussions,  social 
and  club  meetings  of  every  kind  effectively 
prevents  much  work  being  done  in  term  time 
apart  from  lectures;  and  when  vacations 
start  most  students  pack  up  a  suit  case  full 
of  books  and  rush  off — ^two  or  three  friends 
together — to  their  homes,  or  to  the  country, 
the  seaside,  the  Alps,  or  to  some  lovely  spot 
on  the  continent  of  Europe;  and  there,  free 
from  the  distractions  of  the  college  round, 
they  proceed  to  combine  a  not  inconsiderable 
amount  of  reading  and  reflection  with  all  the 
pleasures  of  rest  and  recreation  that  the 
prospect  offers.  Between  five  and  six 
months  of  the  year  are  vacation  in  most 
English  universities,  and  these  long  periods 
provide  the  undergraduate  with  what  are  in 
many  cases  the  most  valuable  of  all  his  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  process  of  intellectual 
assimilation  and  development.  He  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  work  during  vacation. 

I  come  finally  to  a  series  of  contrasts  be¬ 
tween  the  English  and  American  universi¬ 
ties  which  are  of  fundamental  importance, 
and  which  are  possibly  due  to  a  group  of 
related  causes  and  effects.  Let  us  take  as  a 
starting  point  the  enormous  superiority  of 
the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  the 
buildings,  dormitories,  laboratories,  audi¬ 
toriums,  and  other  material  equipment 
(libraries  excepted)  of  the  university  over 
anything  which  is  to  be  found  in  England. 
There  may  be  greater  antiquity  in  the 
English  Varsity,  and  at  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  greater  beauty;  but  for  luxury,  con¬ 
venience,  spaciousness,  hygiene,  and  scienti¬ 
fic  modernity  America  leads  all  along  the 
line. 

How  has  this  material  magnificence  been 
accomplished  ?  In  other  than  state  universi¬ 
ties  very  largely  by  the  enormous  endow¬ 
ments  given  by  millionaires  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  what  they  have  conceived  to  be  the 
best  interests  of  American  higher  education. 
One  of  the  results,  whether  inevitable  or  not 


I  am  unable  to  judge,  is  that  these  munificent 
donors  have  in  a  great  many  cases  become 
trustees  of  the  university  they  have  en¬ 
dowed;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
big  business  men  control  the  life  of  the 
universities  to  an  extent  and  in  a  way  which 
is  absolutely  and  entirely  unknown  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  the  university  is  governed 
largely  by  the  faculty,  and  where  the 
presidential  oflBce,  with  its  large  powers,  is 
virtually  unknown. 

The  influence  of  these  business  trustees 
does  not  appear  to  be  disadvantageous  in 
any  direction  save  one:  but  that  one  is  of 
considerable  importance.  I  refer  to  the 
question  of  freedom  of  speech  among  student 
groups  or  clubs  and  among  the  faculty. 
There  is  a  definite  body  of  evidence  available 
to  the  impartial  inquirer  which  demonstrates 
quite  unmistakably  that  in  some  cases  the 
wealthy  American  business  men  who  num¬ 
ber  so  largely  on  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
refuse  to  countenance,  and  are  able  to  sup¬ 
press,  the  open  discussion  of  certain  doctrines 
of  which  they  disapprove.  There  have  been 
frequent  instances  of  professors  being  dis¬ 
missed  or  virtually  compelled  to  resign; 
of  advanced  student  groups  or  clubs  being 
broken  up;  of  speakers  whom  the  under¬ 
graduates  wished  to  hear  being  refused  per¬ 
mission  to  speak  or  being  stopped  by  the 
authorities.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the  bus¬ 
iness  trustees  act  in  perfect  good  faith  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  particular  lights;  but 
there  is  undoubtedly,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
an  absence  of  that  atmosphere  of  perfect 
freedom  of  speech,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  classroom,  which  is  to  be  found  every¬ 
where  in  England,  and  the  lack  of  which 
would  be  regarded  in  an  English  university 
as  constituting  a  much  greater  danger  than 
the  danger  of  false  gospel. 

In  England,  the  universities  are  the  center 
of  every  sort  of  orthodox  and  heterodox 
creed.  Socialism,  communism,  liberalism, 
atheism,  and  every  other  sort  of  “ism”  are 
discussed  as  openly  and  freely  as  conserva¬ 
tism,  capitalism,  autocracy,  and  the  Divine 
Right  of  Property.  Both  students  and 
professors,  if  they  feel  so  inclined,  take  a 
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vigorous  part  in  the  discussion  of  social 
problems;  and  this  discussion  has  a  basis  of 
reality  in  view  of  the  university  franchise 
that  gives  the  alumni  a  special  extra  repre¬ 
sentation  in  Parliament. 

There  is  a  special  reason  at  the  present 
time  for  an  intimate  connection  in  England 
between  the  academic  world  and  the  greater 
world  beyond.  For  the  present  condition 
of  Europe  is  so  critical,  and  the  problems 
with  which  Great  Britain  is  confronted  so 
overwhelmingly  serious,  that  a  consciousness 
of  their  existence  and  their  urgency  inevit¬ 
ably  penetrates  within  the  university  walls. 

Nearly  every  student  or  professor  is 
touched  at  some  point  or  another  of  his 
personal  life  by  various  aspects  of  these 
problems;  and  this  makes  of  them  a  living 
reality.  To  the  professor  of  chemistry  who 
lost  his  son  in  the  war  the  question  of  a 
greater  international  harmony  is  no  acade¬ 
mic  problem  to  be  considered  only  by  the 
department  of  political  science.  The  under¬ 
graduate  who  is  acutely  aware  that  his  par¬ 
ents  are  only  able  to  send  him  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  by  making  considerable  personal 
sacrifices  because  they  now  pay  over  one 


third  of  their  income  in  taxes  feels  that  an 
attempt  to  understand  the  Reparations  prob¬ 
lem  is  not  a  mere  waste  of  time.  The  prom¬ 
ising  young  student  who  is  a  candidate  for 
the  upper  division  of  the  Indian  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  knows  that  he  must  nowadays  study 
the  problem  of  native  races  not  merely  in 
books,  but  through  personal  contact  with 
the  colored  students  who  attend  his  univer¬ 
sity  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Thus  there  is  in  England  a  closer  affinity 
between  life  within  the  university  walls  and 
the  life  of  the  greater  world  without  than  is 
usually  to  be  observed  in  America;  and  this 
results  in  the  average  English  student  being 
better  informed  politically  and  more  fully 
aware  of  the  existence  and  significance  of  the 
great  social  problems  of  the  day  than  his 
American  comrade.  The  American  univer¬ 
sity,  on  the  other  hand,  probably  fits  a  man 
more  adequately  to  take  his  place  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  nation,  and  an  American 
student  emerges  from  college  better  able  to 
turn  his  mind  to  account  on  the  immediate 
problems  facing  him  in  his  business  or  pro¬ 
fessional  career  than  is  the  case  with  the 
English  graduate. 


AMERICAN  HISTORA"  IN  THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

J.  O.  Allen 


IT  IS  no  longer  necessary  in  the  average 
American  community  to  argue  the 
value  of  education.  The  fact  that 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  are  being  turned 
away  from  our  colleges  each  year,  the  number 
seeming  to  increase  in  inverse  ratio  to  finan¬ 
cial  ability,  is  sufficient  proof  that  Americans 
are  coming  to  value  education.  This  large 
number  of  young  people  prepared  each  year 
to  enter  college  is  the  product  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  high  school,  which  is  rapidly  expanding 
in  scope  and  influence.  The  high  schools 
are  fed  by  the  grammar  schools.  There  is 
unquestionably  a  new  and  zealous  interest 
in  education  in  America  to-day. 


The  question  that  needs  to  be  clarified 
and  emphasized  now,  therefore,  is  not  one 
as  to  the  value  of  education  in  general,  but 
it  is  one  of  ends  and  means.  What  we  need 
to  know  is,  what  are  the  ends  to  be  sought  in 
modern  education  and  what  are  the  best 
means  of  achieving  these  ends. 

This  discussion  has  to  do  with  public 
education.  Public  education  is  supported 
at  public  expense.  Public  interest  should, 
therefore,  be  served  by  the  public  schools. 
It  is  germane  to  the  topic  under  considera¬ 
tion,  then,  to  inquire,  what  is  the  purpose  of 
modern  education  in  America? 

The  most  damaging  accusation  that  has 
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been  made,  or  that  can  be  made,  against  our 
public  schools  of  the  past  and  up  to  the 
present,  is  that  they  fail  to  establish  a  vital 
contact  between  the  lessons  of  the  school 
room  and  the  tasks  of  every-day  life.  Public 
education,  conducted  at  public  expense, 
should  fit  the  individual,  who  makes  a  unit 
of  said  public,  to  live  the  life  that  is  his  under 
the  conditions  laid  down  for  him  by  nature 
and  society,  in  the  most  effective  manner 
possible,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  in¬ 
dividual  and  of  public  interest. 

But  individuals  vary  widely  as  to  native 
aptitudes,  capacities  and  environment,  as 
well  as  to  probable  future  activities.  Hence 
education  of  individuals  cannot  be  uniform. 
And  yet,  so  long  as  the  graded  school  ob¬ 
tains,  much  of  the  work  of  education  must 
of  necessity  be  applied  to  groups  of  in¬ 
dividuals  as  though  they  were  all  alike. 
Fortunately  they  are,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  all  alike  in  certain  fundamental  re¬ 
spects.  Of  these  fundamental  similarities 
education  should  make  the  most.  They  are 
these:  All  normal  individuals  workj  obey  law, 
and  associate  with  their  fellows.  That  is, 
man  is  fundamentally  an  industrial,  political, 
and  social  being. 

According  to  our  definition  of  education, 
then,  education  should  fit  every  normal 
citizen  for  at  least  three  things;  namely, 
to  earn  a  living  for  himself  and  his  depen¬ 
dents,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  citizenship 
in  an  intelligent  manner,  and,  finally,  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  his  fellows  in  the  home  and  com¬ 
munity  in  an  agreeable  and  constructive  way. 

Thus,  I  arrive  at  my  first  contention:  that 
American  history  should  be  taught  to  every 
normal  American  citizen. 

This  leads  to  an  inquiry  as  to  what  history 
is  and  what  are  the  ends  to  be  sought  in  the 
study  of  it.  History  is  a  more  or  less  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  life  history  of  man. 
Its  purpose  is  to  make  intelligible  modern 
man  and  his  doings.  History  may  satisfy 
curiosity,  train  the  memory,  and  idealize  in 
the  minds  of  the  young  the  majestic  warriors 
of  the  past.  But  the  purpose  of  the  history 
that  is  taught  in  the  public  schools  at  public 
expense  should  be  none  of  these  things. 


It  should  have  as  its  high  duty,  both  as  to 
subject  matter  and  instruction,  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  present.  It  should  record 
just  so  much  of  the  past  as  is  necessary  to 
an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
present. 

I  repeat  that  the  life  of  man  to-day,  as  in 
the  past,  is  primarily  industrial,  political, 
and  social,  “social”  to  include  not  only 
those  relationships  ordinarily  understood  by 
the  term  but  all  relationships  of  the  home, 
church,  and  other  organizations  not  purely 
industrial  or  political.  The  history,  there¬ 
fore,  that  should  be  taught  American  boys 
and  girls  should  deal  adequately  with  each 
of  these  phases. 

Space  may  be  found  for  an  adequate  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  fundamentals  by  omitting  de¬ 
tailed  accounts  of  royal  dynasties  and  in¬ 
human  wars,  since  these  things  are  no  longer 
considered  essential  to  modern  life.  It  is 
not  meant  that  modern  man  and  his  work 
can  be  understood  without  some  knowledge 
of  past  kings  and  their  courts  and  of  past 
wars  and  their  results,  but  it  is  contended 
that  space  formerly  given  to  these  matters 
may  be  greatly  abridged. 

What  value,  then,  will  the  study  of  such  a 
history  as  we  have  described  have  in  such  an 
educational  program  as  we  have  outlined? 

To  attempt  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
worker,  a  citizen,  and  a  member  of  the  social 
group  to-day,  without  a  fairly  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  past  experiences  of  the  race 
in  these  fields  of  activity,  is  like  beginning 
to  read  a  book  at  the  middle,  or  like  being 
ushered  into  a  banquet  without  being  told 
whether  the  first  course  is  being  begun  or  the 
last  one  being  finished.  Life  is  a  procession, 
and  if  the  twentieth-century  American  is  to 
catch  step  with  the  procession  and  become  a 
helpful  and  harmonious  part  thereof,  he 
must  of  necessity  know  something  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  procession,  whence  it  came  and 
whither  it  is  going.  Without  the  knowledge 
and  motive  necessary  to  becoming  an  in¬ 
telligent,  optimistic,  and  constructive  unit 
in  the  procession,  one  can  but  become  a  mere 
camp-follower,  a  hanger-on,  a  parasite,  a 
mal-content,  and  a  possible  menace. 
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More  specifically,  it  has  been  from  the 
beginning  one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  man 
to  preserve  his  life — to  provide  food,  rai¬ 
ment,  and  shelter.  The  story  of  man’s 
advancement  is  largely  the  story  of  his  im¬ 
provement  in  the  manner  of  making  a  living. 
A  new  tool  has  meant  a  step  forward.  The 
idea  of  industrial  cooperation,  that  is  of 
hunting  and  working  in  groups  instead  of 
singly,  brought  about  the  founding  of  homes 
and  the  building  up  of  communities.  In¬ 
dustrial  cooperation  in  the  form  of  manu¬ 
facture  and  commerce  spread  knowledge  and 
friendly  feeling  and  caused  the  coalescing  of 
communities  into  states  for  common  benefit. 

Not  only  is  earning  a  living  a  prime  con¬ 
cern  of  man  at  all  times,  but  each  day  sees 
the  problem  become  more  and  more  complex 
and  baffling  to  the  ignorant.  The  worker 
who  to-day  knows  nothing  of  the  intricate 
organization,  the  interdependent  relation¬ 
ship,  the  vast  complexity  of  the  industrial 
system  of  which  he  is  a  part,  who  knows 
nothing  of  what  it  is  and  how  it  came  to  be, 
is  as  helpless  and  as  much  a  slave  to  the 
system  as  a  cog  in  the  machine  he  tends. 
Moreover,  each  day  sees  the  worker  facing 
his  problem  more  and  more  from  a  new 
angle.  Once  men  succeeded  or  failed  chiefly 
according  as  they  knew  or  did  not  know  ma¬ 
terials  and  how  to  manipulate  them.  To¬ 
day  men  succeed  or  fail  chiefly  according  as 
they  know  or  do  not  know  men  and  how  to 
deal  with  them.  Once  man  was  in  direct 
contact  with  nature;  modern  civilization 
has  forced  him  into  direct  contact  with 
human  nature. 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  clear  that  any 
study  which  will  acquaint  modern  man  with 
the  origin,  growth,  and  nature  of  his  indus¬ 
trial  system  and  with  the  nature  and  dis¬ 
position  of  his  fellow  man,  should  have  a 
large  place  in  the  educational  program  which 
undertakes  to  prepare  men  to  live  and  work 
effectively.  In  other  words,  in  our  com¬ 
mendable  zeal  to  make  education  practical 
and  in  our  consequent  emphasis  on  science, 
we  must  not  forget  those  sciences  which 
undertake  to  explain  the  genus  homo. 

Much  scientific  investigation  has  been 


conducted  lately  to  provide  for  men  the 
surest  and  speediest  methods  of  destroying 
each  other  in  case  of  a  misunderstanding. 
Perhaps  along  w*ith  this  work  should  go  a 
more  spirited  attempt  to  enable  man  to 
understand  his  fellow  man  and  his  world. 
Thus  the  necessity  for  instruments  of 
destruction  might  somewhat  be  lessened. 
The  beautiful  doctrine  of  brotherly  love 
and  its  corollary  of  industrial  harmony  and 
world-peace  are  predicated  upon  the  doctrine 
of  general  intelligence.  People  do  not  love 
strangers,  nor  do  they  cooperate  in  a  scheme 
which  they  do  not  understand.  America, 
Americans,  and  Americanism  must  be  made 
intelligible  to  Americans.  To  make  this 
point  clear,  let  me  refer  to  present  industrial 
conditions.  There  has  been  for  many 
months  past  a  deplorable  amount  of  malig¬ 
nant  contention  between  capital  and  labor. 
Industry  has  been  paralyzed  by  this  lack  of 
cooperation  between  those  who  furnish 
capital  and  brains  on  the  one  hand  and  those 
who  furnish  brawn  on  the  other.  The 
condition  has  been  attributed  to  the  ab- 
normalcy  resulting  from  the  war.  This, 
doubtless,  is  a  factor  in  the  problem,  but  a 
still  greater  one  is,  in  my  opinion,  ignorance. 

An  intelligent  understanding  of  the  com¬ 
mon  problem  would  lead  the  employer  and 
the  employee  to  see  that  their  ends  are  the 
same,  that  each  helps  himself  each  time  he 
helps  the  other;  and  likewise  that  each  in¬ 
jures  himself  each  time  he  does  the  other  an 
injustice.  Such  an  understanding,  spring¬ 
ing  from  a  general  intelligence,  would  auto¬ 
matically  put  an  end  to  strikes  and  leave  the 
labor  agitator  without  a  job. 

If  we  consider  in  this  connection  the 
enormous  percentage  of  American  labor  that 
is  of  foreign  extraction  and  hence  utterly 
ignorant  of  American  people,  American  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  American  w^ays,  the  case 
seems  clear  that  history  which  treats  fully 
of  our  industrial  development,  the  spirit  of 
our  institutions,  and  the  traits  of  our  people 
should  be  taught  to  every  American  worker, 
whether  he  work  with  his  hand  or  his  brain. 

From  the  purely  political  or  governmental 
point  of  view,  the  need  for  instruction  in 
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history  is  even  more  urgent  than  from  the 
industrial  aspect.  Government  is  a  growth, 
an  organism,  an  evolution.  It  is  as  much  the 
product  of  habitat  and  antecedents  as  any 
plant  or  animal.  And,  as  a  plant  or  an 
animal  can  safely  be  removed  from  its  na¬ 
tive  habitat  only  by  the  greatest  care  and 
skill,  so  no  government  is  suitable  to  a 
people  unless  that  people  has  evolved  it,  as, 
witness  the  experiments  wdth  the  republican 
form  of  government  by  China,  Mexico,  and 
Russia.  It  is  equally  true  that  no  inhabitant 
of  a  country  is  fitted  to  exercise  the  duties 
of  citizenship  in  that  nation,  until  he  has 
come  into  the  political  and  social  inheritance 
of  his  people.  This  he  can  do  only  by  a 
study  of  his  people’s  history. 

The  life-history  of  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  is  unique.  Our  system  of  government 
is  the  refined  product  of  the  age-long  experi¬ 
ment  of  the  race  in  politics.  It  is  the 
epitome  of  all  that  preceded  us.  The 
ideas  of  political  equality  and  freedom,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  political  machinery 
necessary  to  secure  this  freedom  and 
equality,  were  not  original  with  the  framers 
of  the  constitution.  The  men  'who  framed 
our  constitution  were  students  of  history, 
both  ancient  and  modern.  They  were,  in 
particular,  students  of  English  history  and 
Englishmen.  Bringing  together  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  theories  of  government  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  hard-headed  Englishman 
and  his  political  experience,  they  produced 
a  form  of  government  as  nearly  ideal  in  the 
light  of  theory  as  was  possible  in  the  face  of 
the  stubborn  facts  of  English  nature  and 
English  political  experience.  The  govern¬ 
ment  was  formed  primarily  by  men  of  Eng¬ 
lish  descent  for  men  of  English  descent,  men 
schooled  for  generations  in  English  political 
thinking  and  deeply  saturated  with  English 
tradition.  That  is,  the  government  is 
based  fundamentally  upon  the  assumption 
of  political  intelligence.  It  is  a  government 
where  every  man  is  king.  Such  a  govern¬ 
ment,  so  conceived  and  so  constituted,  being 
administered  by  a  citizenry  politically 
ignorant,  is  unthinkable.  The  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  a  government  is  predicated 


upon  the  political  sanity  and  integrity  of  the 
people. 

The  necessity  for  this  political  sanity  and 
integrity  being  general  is  tremendously 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  our  government 
is  a  government  of  parties.  Hence  a  small 
minority  of  the  people  may  hold  the  balance 
of  power.  If  this  small  minority  be  ignorant 
and  susceptible  to  the  demagogue,  then  in¬ 
deed  is  the  state  in  danger,  for  the  more 
corrupt  and  more  cunning  party  will  win. 

The  most  salient  fact,  perhaps,  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history  is,  however,  the  dependability, 
in  a  crisis,  of  the  American  people — the 
sanity  of  the  masses.  The  most  salient 
point  in  the  political  creed  of  our  most  re¬ 
presentative  American,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
was  his  unswerving  faith  in  the  American 
people.  And  neither  Lincoln  nor  any  other 
man  who  has  placed  his  faith  in  the  great 
body  of  the  American  people,  has  yet  been 
disappointed. 

This  sanity  of  the  American  people  en 
masse  has  so  far  been  explicable  from  the 
fact  of  their  homogeneity  in  blood,  tradition, 
culture,  and  sympathies.  But  we  face  a 
new  set  of  conditions  to-day.  Five  facts 
demand  our  attention:  (1)  We  have  re¬ 
cently  been  shown  that  a  dangerously  large 
percentage  of  our  male  citizens  are  wholly 
illiterate.  (2)  A  large  and  influential  ele¬ 
ment  has  been  added  to  our  voting  popula¬ 
tion  by  the  nineteenth  amendment  to  the 
constitution — an  element  which  as  a  whole 
is  not  versed  in  political  matters.  Many 
w’omen,  privileged  to  vote  in  America  to¬ 
day,  are  not  even  moderately  concerned. 
(3)  There  is  an  increasingly  large  percent¬ 
age  of  our  population  that  is  foreign  and 
hence  ignorant  of  our  government.  (4)  The 
American  people,  in  general,  have  for 
three  quarters  of  a  century  been  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  exploiting  our  natural  re¬ 
sources  than  about  maintaining  the  purity 
and  integrity  of  our  political  institutions. 
(5)  The  idea  of  individual  rights  and 
liberties  has  been  emphasized  to  the  point 
where  it  has  overshadowed  to  a  great  degree 
the  idea  of  social  responsibility.  We  have 
been  lightly  enjoying  the  rights  and  liberties 
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accorded  us  by  our  government,  with  little 
thought  of  what  we  owe  to  the  commimity  in 
which  we  live  and  which  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  prosper. 

Some  of  these  conditions  are  incipient: 
some  are  acute.  All  demand  immediate 
attention.  The  remedy  is  plain.  Our  men 
should  know  what  the  flag  they  are  called 
upon  to  defend  means.  It  should  never  be 
necessary  again  to  have  to  teach  our  young 
men,  in  a  time  of  emergency,  the  English 
language  and  the  simplest  facts  of  American 
history,  before  sending  them  out  to  defend 
their  land.  Moreover,  it  seems,  if  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  know  our  language  and  our  history  in 
order  to  succeed  in  war,  that  it  might  also 
be  worth  while  to  know  them  in  times  of 
peace. 

Then,  the  women  of  the  nation  must  be 
given  a  knowledge  and  a  motive  for  citizen¬ 
ship  that  they  do  not  now  possess.  The 
same  applies  to  the  stranger  within  our 
gates.  They  must  both  be  taught  American 
history,  including  the  lives  and  deeds  of  our 
great  men,  the  traditions  of  our  people  and 
the  civics  of  our  government.  The  foreigner 
must  be  Americanized.  We  must  have  done 
with  the  hyphen.  All  our  people  must  be 
made  to  know  that  all  our  wealth,  our  na¬ 
tural  resources,  and  even  our  boasted  per¬ 
sonal  liberties  are  valuable  only  in  so  far 
as  our  government  is  stable.  All  our  citizens 
must  be  led  to  rededicate  themselves,  their 
lives,  and  their  fortunes  to  the  national  and 
the  common  good.  In  this  work  the  teacher 
and  the  missionary  must  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  spirit  of  the  early  patriots  and  the 
spirit  of  the  lowly  Nazarene  must  be  in¬ 
stilled  into  the  people.  An  Americanized 
and  a  Christianized  nation  will  be  safe.  If 
either  of  these  forces  be  longer  lacking  among 
the  people  generally,  our  peril  may  well  be 
considered  imminent. 

Finally,  to  be  an  agreeable  and  useful 
member  of  the  home  and  community,  one 
must  have  matured  in  personality.  One 
must  have  had  the  opportunity  to  develop 
the  higher  and  finer  traits  in  one’s  being,  as 
liberalism,  altruism,  imagination,  sympathy, 
and  love  of  the  beautiful.  All  these  quali¬ 


ties  are  the  product  of  culture,  and  culture 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  result  of  the 
individual’s  having  come  into  his  social  in¬ 
heritance,  as  handed  down  to  him  from  the 
past.  No  adequate  appreciation  of  any  of 
the  finer  things  in  civilization,  as  art,  music, 
literature,  can  be  had  unless  the  perspective 
for  it  be  gained  from  a  knowledge  of  history. 
Little  catholicity  of  sympathy  and  altruistic 
sentiment  can  be  expected  from  him  who 
knows  nothing  of  what  has  been  done  for  him 
by  those  who  have  preceded  him.  “People 
never  look  forward  to  their  posterity  who 
never  look  backward  to  their  ancestors.” 
One  of  our  greatest  needs  to-day  is  for 
an  intelligent  optimism.  Intelligent,  whole¬ 
some  optimism  can  come  only  from  breadth 
of  vision,  and  breadth  of  vision  comes  only 
from  broadened  information  ripened  into 
wisdom.  Facts  take  on  their  proper  pro¬ 
portions  and  fit  themselves  into  a  wholesome 
philosophy  of  life,  only  when  seen  through 
the  softening  and  illuminating  light  of  his¬ 
tory. 

To  illustrate  the  point  made  here,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  there  are  family  feuds  in 
certain  sections  of  the  country  to-day,  which 
break  forth  at  intervals  to  disrupt  and 
terrorize  the  community.  Such  feuds  are  in 
existence  only  among  the  narrow-minded, 
prejudiced  men  of  isolated  and  benighted 
communities.  Again,  there  are  communi¬ 
ties  in  which  religious  prejudices  and  intoler¬ 
ance  are  causes  of  much  confusion  and  lost 
motion.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  more 
liberally  educated  the  individual  or  the  com¬ 
munity,  the  less  the  tincture  of  this  evil. 

Now,  if  it  be  admitted  that  history  dealing 
adequately  with  the  industrial,  govern¬ 
mental,  and  social  aspects  of  our  national 
life,  should  be  taught  in  every  American 
public  school  and  to  every  normal  American 
citizen,  it  remains  to  inquire  as  to  the  method 
of  instruction. 

Let  it  be  understood,  first,  by  those  who 
teach  our  history,  that  our  national  life  is  a 
growth;  that  the  process  of  growth  is  contin¬ 
uous  and  that  it  proceeds  from  many  and 
varied  antecedents.  The  study  of  American 
history  cannot  be  begun  with  the  birth  of 
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Columbus.  The  American  people  are  a 
composite  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  and  the 
American  governmental  scheme  is  a  com¬ 
posite  of  the  ideas  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 
Hence,  American  history  that  undertakes 
to  make  our  industrial,  political  and  social 
life  intelligible,  must  bring  into  view  some¬ 
thing  of  the  composite  life  of  the  peoples 
preceding  us.  It  may  be  said  that  America 
has  gone  to  school  in  art  to  the  Greeks,  in 
law  to  the  Romans,  in  politics  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  in  industry  to  the  world.  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  then,  must  either  presuppose  or 
include  a  certain  understanding  of  these 
things.  In  so  far  as  European  history  is 
concerned,  it  and  American  history  must  be 
considered  as  one  and  continuous. 

Moreover,  history  cannot  be  taught  piece¬ 
meal.  Isolated  and  disconnected  dates, 
events  and  personages  are  of  no  value.  The 
issues  of  history  must  be  kept  clear.  The 
fact  that  conditions  are  W'hat  there  are  by 
reason  of  conditions  as  they  have  been,  must 
be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  That  it  is  the 
business  of  history  to  interpret  the  present, 
must  be  the  “Motto  Text  ”  of  the  writer  and 
the  teacher  of  history.  It  is  said  that  Edgar 
Allan  Poe,  in  composing  “The  Raven”  wrote 
the  conclusion  of  the  poem  first  and  then 
wrote  just  enough  to  precede  it  to  make  the 
conclusion  intelligible.  This  should  be  the 
conception  of  the  writer  of  history  and  of  the 
teacher  of  history.  If  this  ideal  be  kept  in 
mind,  the  relevant  facts  of  the  past  will  fall 
maturally  into  place,  both  in  the  composition 
and  the  teaching  of  history.  Likewise  all  ir¬ 
relevant  facts  will  be  naturally  discarded. 
Moreover,  the  story  of  the  American  na¬ 
tion,  written  and  taught  in  this  fashion, 
should  be  of  fascinating  interest  to  every 
American  boy  and  girl.  The  facts  and  dates 
which  so  often  burden  the  pupil’s  memory, 
will  fall  into  place  in  his  consciousness  of 
their  own  accord.  To  illustrate:  a  class 
finishing  American  History  should  be  able 
to  name  the  presidents  in  order,  without 
having  made  any  conscious  effort  to  mem¬ 
orize  the  list.  The  tracing  of  the  events 
and  issues  of  our  history  should  recall  to 
the  mind  of  the  student  the  names  of  the 


presidents  who  w^ere  connected  with  those 
events  and  issues. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  texts  are  being 
written  to-day  which  more  nearly  meet 
the  need  as  outlined  above  than  those 
formerly  written.  But  there  is  one  acute 
need  that  as  yet  there  seems  little  prospect 
of  meeting,  and  that  is  the  need  for  teach¬ 
ers  specifically  trained  to  teach  American 
history.  A  mere  college  graduate,  although 
he  may  have  majored  in  history,  is  not 
qualified  to  teach  American  history.  One 
who  is  to  teach  American  history  to  young 
American  citizens  should  have  studied  a 
course  specifically  designed  for  him.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  report  of  the  Committee 
on  History  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  our 
colleges  and  universities  offering  such  a 
course.  Few  seem  to  have  any  definite 
ideas  as  to  w'hat  such  a  course  should  con¬ 
tain.  It  seems  clear,  however,  from  our 
previous  discussion,  that  such  a  course 
should  be  provided  by  our  colleges  for  those 
who  expect  to  teach  American  history,  and 
that  it  should  include:  (1)  a  survey  of  ancient 
history  in  general,  with  emphasis  on  the 
political  and  social  phases  of  Greek  and 
Roman  life;  (2)  a  more  detailed  account  of 
the  industrial,  political,  and  social  life  of 
modern  Europe,  with  emphasis  on  England: 
(3)  finally,  a  graphic  story  of  the  rise  of  the 
American  nation  as  a  culmination  of  the 
upward  struggles  of  all  that  have  gone 
before. 

Parallelling  this  course  of  study  should  be 
a  carefully  selected  list  of  biography  and 
historical  tales.  The  biography  of  only 
those  men  and  women  who  have  been  per¬ 
sons  of  vision  and  constructive  deeds  should 
be  included  in  this  list.  Boys  and  girls  are 
hero  worshippers.  They  should  be  given 
heroes  to  worship.  This  phase  of  history 
needs  to  be  emphasized.  Progress  is  a 
matter  of  ideals.  Ideals  are  largely  a  matter 
of  a  limited  number  of  men.  If  our  citizens 
are  to  function  properly,  their  conduct  must 
be  motivated  by  idealism.  They  must  im¬ 
bibe  this  idealism  from  a  study  of  the  lives 
of  great  men.  Idealism  and  the  champion  of 
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high  ideals  have  been  present  in  all  produc¬ 
tive  periods  of  history;  but  to  an  American, 
America  stands  alone  in  this  particular.  We 
believe  no  other  nation  has  been  founded  on 
such  conceptions  of  human  relationship  as 
has  America.  We  believe  that  no  other  nation 
has  had  such  devoted  champions  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  upon  which  the  nation  is  founded  as 
has  this  nation.  So  lofty  are  these  ideals  and 
so  noble  have  been  their  champions,  that  it 
may  well  be  believed  that  the  American 
citizen,  whether  native  or  foreign  born,  when 
he  has  once  had  his  imagination  stirred  by 


these  ideals  and  had  his  vision  broadened  by 
a  familiarity  with  the  lives  of  American 
patriots  and  statesmen,  will  forever  after¬ 
ward  be  a  more  optimistic  and  constructive 
American  citizen. 

When  such  a  course  of  study  shall  have 
been  provided,  the  teacher  of  American 
history  who  has  been  trained  and  equipped 
in  it  should  come  to  his  task  with  an  ardor 
and  a  zeal  that  will  prove  contagious  to  the 
members  of  his  class  and  he  should  teach 
history  as  if  the  fate  of  the  nation  depended 
on  his  teaching  it  aright,  as  indeed  it  may. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

Charles  Louis  Seeger,  Jr. 


ASA  result  of  the  concentration  of  their 
/Jk  pursuit  in  large  institutions,  many 
A.  ^  branches  of  learning  may  be  said  to 
have  benefited — ^from  the  closer  association 
among  themselves  and  the  continuity  and 
facilities  that  large  and  stable  plants  afford, 
more  than  they  have  suffered  from  the  re¬ 
strictions  consequent  upon  the  unavoidable 
subordination  of  a  part  of  their  autonomy 
to  the  administration  as  a  unit  of  the  whole 
collection  of  which  they  have  become  mem¬ 
bers.  But  not  all  branches  have  so  bene¬ 
fited,  and  among  the  exceptions  music  is  to  be 
classed.  Its  exclusion  from  some  prominent 
colleges  and  universities  certainly  implies  a 
doubt  that  music  is  a  legitimate  branch  of 
learning.  Furthermore,  its  pursuit,  where  it 
has  been  included,  plainly  shows  that  it  is  not 
actually  treated  and  does  not  actually  func¬ 
tion  as  a  legitimate  branch  of  learning — if 
only  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  scholarship 
and  instruction  characteristic  of  the  better 
class  of  subjects  as,  for  instance,  the  natural 
sciences,  mathematics,  and  philosophy,  not 
only  do  not  but  cannot  exist  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  and  schools  of  music  as  at  present  or¬ 
ganized.  The  state  of  affairs  in  which  a 
subject  is  nominally  rated  as  an  academic  sub¬ 
ject,  yet  is  evidently  non-academic  and  often 
even  anti-academic,  invites  attention. 


In  its  contact  with  the  outside  world,  each 
university  functions  as  a  unit,  through  its 
local  administrative  offices,  in  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  affairs  of  the  locality 
in  a  manner  quite  independent  of,  or,  we 
might  say,  over  and  above,  considerations 
of  any  branch,  of  the  whole  collection  of 
branches  fostered  by  it,  or  of  the  whole  body 
of  learning.  The  administration  presents 
also  to  the  branches  of  learning  so  fostered, 
but  similarly  over  and  above  them,  a  more 
or  less  definable  will  in  the  ordering  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  institution.  The 
articulation  of  these  external  and  internal 
relations  is  recognizable  in  the  acts  of  the 
administration  customarily  generalized  as 
the  “policies”  of  the  university. 

Learning,  on  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as  it 
knows  no  institutional  confines,  possesses  a 
degree  of  autonomous  development  that  is 
shared  by  its  branches  and  by  all  collections 
of  its  branches  fostered  by  institutions. 
These  internal  relations  are,  however,  sub¬ 
ject  to  limitations  in  the  fact  that  each 
branch  of  learning  can  function  in  the  out¬ 
side  world,  partly  independent  of  the  rest 
(or  of  any  particular  group  of  them)  as  a 
profession  or  vocation.  Thus  we  speak  of 
the  “pure”  learning  in  contrast  with  the 
“applied”  learning.  Their  articulation  is 
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recognizable  in  the  output  of  work  and  may 
be  designated  for  the  present  as  “technique.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  here  the 
degree  to  which  external  relations,  whether 
in  policy  or  technique,  may  have  deter¬ 
mined  the  nature  of  the  main  body  of  learn¬ 
ing  fostered  by  the  American  university. 
In  some  subjects  it  may  be  the  reverse  of 
others.  On  the  whole,  I  should  say,  exter¬ 
nal  relations  have  undoubtedly  dominated 
organic  internal  growth.  By  an  alliance 
with  the  applied  aspect  of  learning,  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  policies  looking  outward  have 
definitely  dedicated  the  universities  of  the 
country  to  social  service  rather  than  to 
learning  for  learning’s  sake.  This  is  in 
harmony  with  the  dominant  ideals  and.cur- 
rent  practice  of  our  day  and  by  no  means 
precludes  the  pursuit  of  learning  for  learn¬ 
ing’s  sake  in  most  subjects.  But  music  is 
not  one  of  these.  It  has  been  introduced 
into  universities  almost  exclusively  as  a 
result  of  outside  pressure  via  administrative 
offices  or  by  endowment,  rather  than  by  a 
logical  or  integral  development  of  the  main 
body  of  learning.  And  with  this,  even  after 
extensive  juxtaposition,  it  still  mixes  no 
more  than  oil  with  water. 

It  is  in  its  applied  aspect  that  music  ex¬ 
ists  in  most  of  our  universities.  Unlike 
the  better  sort  of  applied  subject,  applied 
music  has  no  root  or  fountain-head  in  the 
pure  learning,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
engineering  sciences  or  professions  have  in 
chemistry  and  physics,  or  the  medical  pro¬ 
fessions,  in  these  subjects  and  in  the  biolo¬ 
gical  sciences.  Music,  in  our  universities, 
is  without  genuine  academic  paternity.  The 
passage  of  many  centuries  has  obliterated 
the  ties  by  which  it  was  once  a  member  of 
the  quadrivium.  Conservatories  of  music, 
where  such  musical  learning  as  we  possess 
has  flourished,  have,  as  is  well  known,  cap¬ 
itulated  to  the  requirements  of  pecuniary 
success  to  an  extent  causing  the  curtailment 
of  learning  to  the  barest  minimum. 

During  the  past  sixty  years,  without  at¬ 
tempting  any  novel  synthesis  of  learning 
and  music,  but  by  simply  applying  to  certain 
aspects  of  music  the  methods,  aims,  and 


viewpoints  of  such  subjects  as  history, 
physics,  psychology,  and  philosophy,  some 
notable  studies  have  been  made  in  European 
universities  by  men  of  first-rate  knowledge 
of  music  and  general  scholarly  attainments. 
These  studies  have  been  made  for  their  own 
sake  and  upon  the  unquestioned  assumption 
of  the  validity  of  the  methods  and  view¬ 
points  of  the  subjects  to  which  they  are  con¬ 
tributions.  Their  musical  value  is  still  to 
be  established,  for  as  yet  an  inconspicuous 
part  of  them  has  filtered  into  concrete  use 
in  the  art.  Even  this  small  amount  is  often 
misunderstood  and  misapplied.  A  few  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  envisage  the 
whole  problem  of  the  academic  treatment  of 
music;  but  these  have  met  with  scant  atten¬ 
tion. 

Finding  no  basis  for  the  evaluating  of  our 
universities’  musical  activities  in  the  criteria 
afforded  by  the  pure  learning  for  learning’s 
sake,  we  may  turn  to  their  results  for  a  de¬ 
fence  of  their  claims  for  continuance.  These 
results  may  be  said  to  be  of  two  types — (1) 
those  of  benefit  to  the  art  through  its  pro¬ 
fession,  and  (2)  those  of  benefit  to  the  art 
through  its  popularization,  via  the  student, 
in  the  community  of  listeners  at  large.  As 
to  the  first  type,  it  needs  no  compilation  of 
statistics  to  show  that  the  American  uni¬ 
versity  has  not  produced  virtuosi.  Few,  if 
any,  pretend  to  do  so.  Nor  have  they  pro¬ 
duced  as  efficient  a  rank-and-file  performer 
as  the  strictly  musical  conservatory.  Of  the 
output  of  composers  it  is  necessary  to  speak 
with  delicacy  but  frankness.  We  do  not 
feel  insulted  to  have  it  said  that  this  country 
has  produced  no  Bachs  or  Beethovens.  No 
more  should  we  fret  at  the  fact  that  our  own 
neo-classicists  and  neo-romanticists  stand 
not  above  the  level  of  their  kind  in  Europe. 
Yet  ours  owe  perhaps  more  of  their  training 
to  European  conservatories  than  to  Ameri¬ 
can  universities.  Of  the  output  of  scholars 
— ^that  is,  writers  in  language  about  music — 
we  can  show  neither  the  quantity  nor  the 
quality  of  output  maintained  by  the  princi¬ 
pal  departments  of  our  universities.  How 
many,  for  instance,  of  our  several  men 
learned  in  the  literature  and  history  of  music 
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have  produced  more  than  a  few  elementary 
manuals  or  a  popularizing  book? 

It  is  in  the  second  type  of  result  that  we 
find  the  most  substantial  ground  for  the 
existence  of  our  university  departments  and 
schools  of  music.  We  might  question  upon 
academic  grounds  the  legitimacy  of  a  claim 
to  university  standing  upon  the  basis  of 
popularizing  and  missionary- working;  but 
we  must  admit  that  the  unusual  conditions 
in  this  country  warrant  it  to  a  certain  extent. 
Cut  off  from  a  healthy  musical  life  during 
several  centuries  of  pioneer  life,  we  are  now 
trying  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  The  re¬ 
popularizing  of  an  art  is  a  task  for  which  we 
have  no  precedent,  and  until  matriculants  in 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  secondary  schools  with  a  prepar¬ 
ation  in  music  at  least  approaching  the 
preparation  given  them  in  English  or  ma¬ 
thematics,  the  higher  institutions  cannot 
give  instruction  in  music  equal  in  quality  to 
their  instruction  in  standard  subjects.  We 
must  be  lenient,  then,  especially  with  the 
courses  in  the  “appreciation”  of  music  and 
such  general  proselyting  as  goes  under  the 
name  of  community  singing. 

But  we  must  not,  in  our  leniency  or  even 
our  admiration  for  this  distinctively  Ameri¬ 
can  contribution  to  the  pedagogy  of  music, 
permit  this  type  of  work  to  pass  for  technical 
or  professional  training.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  many  university  students 
of  music  become  teachers  in  public  or  private 
schools.  A  good  listener  fortified  only  with 
a  little  undigested  pedantry  and  some 
“method  work,”  does  not  as  a  rule  make  a 
good  teacher,  but  such  is  the  preparation  of 
many  teachers  of  music.  The  result  of  their 
work  may  well  be  an  increase  in  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  music,  but  whether  this  appreciation 
be  in  respect  to  good  or  to  bad  music  is  not 
so  clear.  What  is  good  and  bad  in  music  is 
as  important  as  is  what  is  good  and  bad  in 
any  other  serious  social  affair.  The  habits 
of  mind  and  of  body,  formed  and  disciplined 
by  the  continued  listening  to  music  of  any 
particular  kind  may  be  shown,  I  believe,  to 
be  fundamentally  commensurable  with  the 
general  morale.  Music  is  essentially  a  dis¬ 


cipline — or  a  dissipation.  A  sounder  crit¬ 
ique  will  have  to  be  set  up  before  our  popu¬ 
larizing  venture  can  be  relied  upon. 

The  question  is,  shall  the  university  ac¬ 
cept  the  ruling  taste  of  the  day  in  music,  but 
presume  to  lead  that  taste  in  literature  and 
philosophy;  or  shall  it  maintain  that  in 
music,  as  in  those  subjects,  the  work  must 
be  of  university  grade?  To  be  consistent  it 
must.  It  is  only  in  a  few  new  subjects  that 
exceptions  to  university  standards  have  been 
allowed  and  it  is  by  all  means  desirable  that 
music  be  coordinated  with  the  main  body  of 
academic  thought  and  left  no  longer  in  its 
anomalous  position. 

As  an  applied  subject  without  a  branch  of 
pure  learning  to  be  applied,  the  obvious  step 
is  to  create  such  a  branch.  We  must  first 
understand  a  little  more  in  detail  why  there 
is  no  such  branch  and  then  outline  some 
principles  for  the  governing  of  it. 

The  chief  difficulty  of  the  application  of 
the  university  idea  to  music  is  the  fact  that 
the  students  are  in  an  institution  where 
language  literacy  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  mem¬ 
bership,  but  where  music  literacy  is  un¬ 
dreamed  of.  Besides  students  (and,  of 
course,  the  public,  music-loving  and  other¬ 
wise)  university  trustees,  presidents,  and 
members  of  faculties  generally  (sometimes 
alas,  its  music-teaching  members)  are  musi¬ 
cally  illiterate.  On  the  whole,  this  means 
that  good  taste  must  be  inculcated  without 
an  understanding  of  the  technique  of  music. 
The  most  obvious  way  to  manage  is  simply 
to  cause  the  students  to  hear  over  and  over 
again  the  great  masterpieces.  This  is  dif¬ 
ficult,  if  not  impossible,  on  account  of  the 
expense  and  the  fact  that  about  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  great  masterpieces  that  should 
be  heard  are  seldom  or  never  performed — 
especially  the  works  dating  from  before  1750. 
Also,  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  adequate 
performance  of  any  music  other  than  that  of 
the  western  European  peoples. 

Did  the  courses  in  appreciation  merely 
make  the  best  of  these  limitations,  we  should 
have  no  further  criticism  to  make,  except  to 
deprecate  the  parrotlike  passivity  of  the 
method  and  to  urge  an  intensive  study  of  its 
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pedagogy.  But  they  attempt  to  go  further. 
To  secure  “credits,”  and  so  attract  students 
and  conform  to  routine,  text-books  and 
written  exercises  are  introduced.  Instructors 
tend  to  talk  more  and  more  about  music,  and 
language  digests  of  technical  matters  soon 
intrude.  The  history  and  esthetic  of  music, 
and  some  reference  to  the  essentials  of  har¬ 
mony,  counterpoint,  and  form  cannot  be 
avoided.  Here  at  once  is  confusion.  The 
student  is  not  only  supposed  to  appreciate 
the  music,  but  also  the  talking  about  music, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  a  very  different 
thing.  Who  knows?  There  is  strong  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  sometimes  lead  in  opposite 
directions.  But  when  do  they  and  when 
do  they  not?  Music  is  analyzed  and  syn¬ 
thesized,  described  and  judged  upon  an  un¬ 
questioned  assumption  that  musical  truth  is 
preserved  or  presented.  But  until  the  ap¬ 
plicability  of  language  logic  to  musical 
logic  is  studied  sufficiently  to  render  possible 
a  decided  increase  in  the  probability  of  its 
validity,  all  talking  about  music  is  open  to 
the  charge  of  hit  or  miss;  and  so,  from  the 
better  university  standards,  equivalent  to 
miss  until  the  contrary  is  proven.  Secondly, 
the  texts,  manuals,  and  materials  used,  even 
should  the  present  usage  of  language  prove 
adequate,  must  be  brought  up  to  date  and 
must  show  that  they  are  compiled  with  an  in¬ 
timate  knowledge  and  technical  command  of 
the  subjects  from  whose  point  of  view  and 
with  whose  aims  and  methods  they  presume 
to  do  something  for  music  that  cannot  be 
done  better  without  them. 

If  music  is  not  a  legitimate  subject  of 
learning,  let  it  be  so  said  with  well-reasoned 
argument.  And  if  it  be  proved,  let  the  glee 
and  mandolin  clubs  do  their  worst  in  youth¬ 
ful  freedom,  and  let  the  subject  be  banished 
from  the  lecture  room.  If  the  contrary  is 
proven,  let  music  be  organized  as  any  other 
strong  subject  is  organized — in  the  almost 
fierce  light  that  modern  scientific  and  critical 
methods  can  throw. 

I  shall  not  advance  an  elaborate  plea  for 
the  legitimacy  of  the  academic  treatment  of 
music.  To  admit  the  futility  of  the  use  of 
language  in  the  field,  would  constitute  a 


limitation  of  the  universe  of  discourse 
fraught  with  far-reaching  and  dangerous 
precedent.  It  would  not  halt  the  talking 
about  music  or  improve  it  either  as  language 
or  as  an  aid  to  music.  We  may,  therefore, 
assume  that  all  universities  should  have 
departments  of  music.  But  how  should 
they  be  organized? 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  see  that  the 
present  academic  treatment  of  music  is  a 
dual  effort.  Departments  of  music  are  not 
what  they  claim  to  be.  Their  chief  occupa¬ 
tion  is,  and  should  be  seen  to  be,  the  lin¬ 
guistic  treatment  of  music.  Ideally,  there 
should  be  as  close  a  balance  as  possible  be¬ 
tween  actual  music  work  and  actual  talking 
about  music.  It  is  impossible  to  limit  the 
work  to  pure  music  without  any  talking. 
For  the  university  is  universal  only  in  the 
limited  sense  of  the  universe  of  discourse. 
It  is  a  large  college  of  letters — a  literary 
pluriversity,  and  no  subject  can  thrive 
within  it,  unless  it  is  conducted  with  due 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  linguistic 
technique.  The  departments  should  be 
named,  then,  with  a  double  name.  “Music 
and  the  Linguistic  Treatment  of  Music” 
is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question;  but 
a  good  one  is  at  hand — MUSIC  and 
MUSICOLOGY.  Musicologie,  MusiJcwis- 
senschaft,  Musiekwetenshap,  etc.,  are  terms 
in  good  use  in  Europe.  The  English  equi¬ 
valent  is  rare.  In  default  of  this  compre¬ 
hensive  term,  phrases  such  as  “musical  his¬ 
tory,  musical  aesthetics,  etc.”,  encumber 
our  academic  announcements.  The  “etc.” 
is  especially  objectionable,  though  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  state  of  affairs  noted.  Some 
important  distinctions  should,  however,  be 
drawn  before  the  term  “musicology”  is 
advocated  for  general  use.  For  instance,  we 
should  differentiate  clearly  between  work 
from  non-musical  points  of  view,  premises 
or  postulates  (whether  carried  on  in  other 
departments  or  not)  and  work  from  an 
essentially  musical  point  of  view. 

It  may  be  hoped  that,  besides  the  profit 
that  music  may  gain  by  liberation  from  the 
interference  of  a  largely  sophistic  treatment 
by  language  and  by  the  pledging  of  an  effi- 
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cient  instrument  to  its  service,  the  art  of 
language  itself  may,  in  some  measure,  also 
benefit.  If  music,  together  with  painting 
and  possibly  other  arts,  has  suffered  from  a 
dictatorship  of  the  linguistic,  language,  like 
any  other  tyrant,  may  have  suffered  from  a 
delusion  of  egotism  through  lack  of  brotherly 
criticism.  One  of  the  first  steps  consequent 
upon  the  distinction  between  the  musical 
and  non-musical  points  of  view  above  ad¬ 
vanced,  is  a  comparative  study  of  procedure 
in  language  and  in  music.  Musical  logic 
and  method  are  in  many  respects  the  cul¬ 
tural  and  rational  complements  of  language, 
logic,  and  method.  Upon  the  problems  of 
philosophy,  as  well  as  upon  the  problems  of 
our  social  order,  both  alike  over-complicated 
by  an  unconscious  linguo-centric  predica¬ 
ment,  musicology  should  have  something  of 
value  to  say.  While  the  immediate  results 
may  appear  to  limit  the  scope  and  power  of 
language,  later  developments  should  prove 
this  to  be  an  advantage.  For  the  limitation 


is  upon  the  presumption  of  a  part  to  be  the 
whole  and  upon  the  presumption  of  a  pre¬ 
dominantly  analytic  and  synthetic,  one- 
track  instrument  such  as  language,  to  do 
what  a  predominantly  “synoptic,”  many- 
track  instrument,  such  as  music,  can  do 
infinitely  more  easily  and  clearly. 

We  may,  then,  confidently  expect  lan¬ 
guage  in  a  more  scholarly  musicology  to  bp  of 
use  to  music  in  a  re-ordering  of  the  facts  and 
values  now  available  and  becoming  available 
by  means  of  a  coordination  of  the  two  arts 
in  view  of  a  single  aim.  Musicology,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  of  use  to  language  in 
general  chiefly  in  the  matter  of  technique — 
offering  some  guide  posts  in  general  metho¬ 
dology,  and,  possibly,  some  powerful  instru¬ 
ments  in  mathematics  and  logic. 

Language  and  music  must  be  put  upon  a 
plane  where  they  can  gauge  each  other  and 
their  needs  in  some  common  terms.  And  the 
place  for  this  is  not  the  conservatory,  the  con¬ 
cert-hall,  or  the  studio,  but  the  University. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  CITY  SUPERVISOR  OF  ART 

Alice  Robinson 


The  creation  of  the  position  of  Super¬ 
visor  of  Art  in  our  city  schools  was 
an  emergency  measure  to  meet  a 
peculiar  situation.  Educators  and  psy¬ 
chologists  became  impressed  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  opportunities  for  creative  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  development  of  the  child, 
and  there  were  few  trained  teachers  to 
be  found  who  could  teach  the  most  na¬ 
tural  medium  of  that  expression,  freehand 
drawing,  and  few  who  had  suflBcient  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  principles  of  design  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunities  that  arose  in 
the  school  life.  As  if  by  a  miracle  the  group 
that  was  found  was  remarkable  in  quality. 
No  group  of  educators  stands  higher,  no 
group  of  educators  has  done  a  bigger  piece 
of  work.  Foremost  is  Henry  Turner  Bailey, 
who,  as  editor  of  the  School  Arts  Book  car¬ 
ried  the  gospel  of  art  education  to  the  farth¬ 


est  corners  of  the  United  States.  The 
University  of  Chicago  will  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  Walter  Sargent,  Columbia  to  Arthur 
Dow,  Harvard  to  Doctor  Ross,  The  New 
York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Art  to  Mr. 
Parsons,  Pratt  Institute  to  Mr.  Perry,  and 
the  State  of  New  York  to  Mr.  Haney.  These 
men  as  teachers,  supervisors,  and  trainers  of 
teachers,  left  not  a  stone  unturned  to  ac¬ 
complish  their  mission.  They  had  com¬ 
munity  meetings,  district  round  tables  and 
state  and  sectional  conventions.  They 
wrote  outlines,  published  textbooks,  in¬ 
vented  studio  equipment,  assembled  ex¬ 
hibits.  No  praise  can  be  too  great  for 
these  pioneers,  and  it  is  because  of  their  ef¬ 
forts  that  we  have  an  entirely  changed  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  possibility  of  great  work  for  the 
future. 

Yet  there  is  much  to  be  done.  Our  city 
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schools  are  the  ones  that  have  supervisors, 
but  they  also  have  the  best  teachers.  It  is 
our  small  towTis  and  rural  districts  that  now 
need  the  supervisor.  A  well  trained  teacher 
is  quite  capable  of  making  her  own  course  of 
study,  buying  her  own  material,  and  choos¬ 
ing  her  own  assistants.  Where  there  is  such 
a  teacher,  there  is  no  more  need  of  a  supervi¬ 
sor  to  direct  the  art  work  in  that  particular 
building  than  to  direct  the  teaching  of 
geography  or  history.  Some  supervisors 
make  a  distinction  between  the  efficient  and 
the  inefficient  teacher,  recognizing  the 
abilities  of  the  one  and  assisting  the  short¬ 
comings  of  the  other,  but  there  are  many 
who  do  not,  and  there  is  much  restlessness 
among  capable  teachers  of  art  because  of 
this  lack  of  discrimination. 

Often  the  work  suggested  from  a  supervi¬ 
sor’s  office  has  no  bearing  on  any  of  the  real 
problems  of  the  particular  building  and 
often  the  most  fascinating  real  problems 
must  be  passed  over  in  order  that  the  build¬ 
ing  teacher  meet  the  demands  of  her  super¬ 
ior.  In  one  state  I  saw  a  little  boy  get 
money  from  his  mother  to  buy  a  drawing 
board.  Later  I  was  shown  a  bread  board 
that  the  boy  had  made  in  Manual  Training 
— probably  he  needed  the  drawing  board 
to  make  the  working  drawing  for  the  bread 
board.  His  mother  showed  it  to  me  with 
much  embarrassment.  “What  shall  I  do?” 
she  said.  “Shall  I  tell  him  1  have  never 
made  bread  in  my  life?”  “Tell  him,”  I 
said,  “that  I  need  a  drawing  board,  and  if 
he  unscrews  the  back,  it  will  make  a  fine 
one;  ask  him,  if  he  will  give  it  to  me.” 

The  same  boy  made  a  picture  frame  and 
a  bathroom  stool  that  were  neither  of  them 
of  any  use  to  his  particular  home,  but  he 
did  not  own  one  hand-made  toy.  He  made 
decorative  studies  of  landscapes  with  beauti¬ 
fully  composed  tree  trunks,  which  his  mother 
showed  to  her  callers,  but  he  was  helpless 
when  he  tried  to  sketch  from  nature.  Some¬ 
thing  is  radically  wrong  in  such  a  system  of 
education,  and,  altho  we  have  our  high 
spots  in  various  places,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  system  is  entirely  limited  to  the  parti¬ 
cular  school  referred  to.  The  supervisor  in 


his  far-away  office  has  no  way  to  judge  the 
school  work  but  by  assembling  the  unrelated 
product  and  considering  its  merits.  The 
teacher  in  the  building  is  confronted  by  the 
educational  importance  of  every  project  to 
the  child. 

We  marvel  at  the  brilliance  of  the  output 
of  creative  design  in  our  Public  Schools.  We 
realize  that  many  of  our  High  School  pupils 
are  putting  out  designs  and  craft  work  of 
professional  rank.  The  after-war  genera¬ 
tion  is  very  brutal  in  its  honesty.  Many  of 
us  cringe  uncomfortably  at  a  modern  novel, 
but  these  strange  new  men  and  women  who 
have  taken  the  places  of  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  pre-war  days  will  be  on  our  school 
boards  in  a  few  short  years.  They  will 
laugh  when  the  question  of  public  school  art 
comes  up,  for  they  will  remember  that  they 
signed  their  names  to  designs  and  craft  work 
that  were  not  honestly  theirs.  The  Renais¬ 
sance  custom  of  the  apprentice  signing  the 
master’s  name  may  have  caused  some  con¬ 
fusion  to  the  historian,  but  it  was  much 
more  honest.  There  is  no  particular  reason 
why  public  school  children  should  turn  out 
results  of  professional  rank,  but  there  is 
every  reason  why  they  should  be  given  the 
chance  to  learn.  And  learning  depends  to 
such  a  great  extent  on  repetitions  that  we 
wonder  how  educators  who  teach  French 
by  dozens  and  dozens  of  repetitions  of 
French  phrases  expect  another  language — 
freehand  drawing — to  be  taught  by  an  occa¬ 
sional  stunt  performance.  If  the  supervi¬ 
sor  had  the  opportunity  of  personal  contact, 
he  could  compare  the  sophistication  of  the 
product  with  the  helplessness  of  the  child 
and  he  would  realize  that  there  is  a  modern 
system  of  appenticeship  in  public  school  art 
that  is  quite  similar  to  that  of  medieval 
Europe. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  educational 
experiments  and  one  that  seems  to  have 
escaped  historians  of  education,  was  that 
of  Provost  Smith  of  the  College  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Doctor  Smith  became  interested 
in  the  education  of  Benjamin  West,  a  boy  of 
undoubted  talent  in  art,  and  he  decided  that 
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his  education  should  be  studies  that  would 
stir  the  imagination  and  stock  his  mind  with 
images.  He  himself  personally  attended  to 
it.  The  result  was  most  remarkable.  Ben¬ 
jamin  West  in  his  turn  was  the  strongest 
factor  in  the  education  of  Robert  Fulton 
who  gave  us  the  steamboat,  of  C.  W.  Peale 
who  founded  the  first  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  of  William  Dunlap  who 
founded  The  American  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  and  wrote  the  first  history  of  the  arts  of 
design  in  America.  He  was  the  teacher  of 
our  great  painters — John  Singleton  Copley, 
John  Trumbull,  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  Thomas 
Sully — and  of  that  most  interesting  man, 
Washington  Allston,  who  was  in  his  turn, 
the  teacher  and  companion  of  Samuel  Morse, 
who  gave  us  the  telegraph.  Can  we  view 
calmly  an  exhibit  of  furniture  made  by  our 
boys  and  girls  that  might  just  as  well  have 
been  made  in  a  Grand  Rapids  factory,  a 
group  of  suit  cases  that  could  have  been 
made  in  any  trunk  factory,  painted  wax 
necklaces  that  can  be  bought  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  store,  and  remember  that  the  studies 
chosen  by  a  wise  man  to  develop  the  imagin¬ 
ation  of  a  little  boy  had  results  so  far-reach¬ 
ing  to  the  American  people? 

When  I  was  a  little  girl,  I  made  in  our 
backyard  sand  pile  a  miniature  city  of 
Rome.  I  made  the  seven  hills,  the  Colos¬ 
seum,  the  arches  of  Titus  and  Constantine, 
and  the  Roman  Forum  stretching  along  the 
base  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  Occasionally  my 
father  came  out  of  his  study  to  see  how  Rome 
was  progressing.  Sometimes  he  stopped 
long  enough  to  tell  me  a  new  story.  Per¬ 
haps  his  story  was  about  a  cruel  prison,  and  I 
must  hasten  to  find  a  picture  of  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo  and  to  get  it  in  my  sand  city; 
and  again  it  was  about  a  great  architect  and 
sculptor,  and  I  must  add  a  church  with  a 
magnificent  dome.  Probably  I  tore  down 
Rome  to  make  a  prairie  dog’s  hole — so 
varied  are  the  interests  of  children — but  the 
remarkable  thing  about  it  is  that,  although 
I  have  since  been  in  Rome,  the  Rome  that  I 
remember  best  is  the  one  of  my  sand  pile. 
Imagine  sacrificing  one  of  the  priceless  mo¬ 


ments  for  storing  the  mind  with  such  images 
for  a  painted  paper  lamp  shade.  Would  it 
not  be  wise  to  avoid  any  problem  in  design  or 
craft  work  that  cannot  be  made  without  dic¬ 
tation  from  the  teacher  or  where  the  cre¬ 
ative  impulse  does  not  come  from  the  child? 

What  the  state  needs  now  is  not  city 
supervisors,  but  state  or  regional  supervi¬ 
sors.  It  is  our  small  towns  and  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  that  must  be  reached.  If  H.  G.  Wells’s 
dream  of  a  world  state  comes  true  and  the 
tiniest  village  has  the  prospect  of  a  school 
building  “so  beautiful  that  it  will  take  the 
price  of  a  bombing  airplane  to  pay  for  it,” 
these  tiny  villages  must  be  prepared.  Each 
state  should  have  a  department  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  state  board  of  education  that 
can  reach  the  far  corners  with  suggestions, 
inspirations,  and  inspections.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  Minne¬ 
sota  already  have  made  attempts  to  do  this. 

This  state  board  or  state  director  should 
come  in  personal  contact  with  every  school 
in  the  state.  Suggestive  outlines  contin¬ 
ually  should  come  from  his  office.  Con¬ 
ferences  should  be  arranged,  meetings  held. 
Last  year  a  well  known  college  president 
was  asked  to  be  president  of  a  film  company 
that  would  make  films  solely  for  educational 
purposes.  So  important  did  it  seem  to  him 
that,  if  the  government  had  not  asked  him 
to  go  elsewhere,  he  would  have  accepted. 
This  means  that  the  educational  film  is  a 
factor  that  we  must  reckon  with.  Each 
school  must  hasten  to  get  its  machine  and 
screen.  A  state  director  of  art  education 
should  choose  and  distribute  these  films.  He 
should  assemble  educational  exhibits,  such 
as  the  process  exhibit  that  Mr.  Dana  of  the 
Newark  Library  Association  assembled  on  the 
Making  of  the  Poster,  or  the  one  that  Mr. 
Hume  of  Cambridge,  made  on  stage  scenery 
and  stage  lighting.  This  office  should  have 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  models,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  lantern  slides  that  could  be 
distributed  when  called  for  anywhere  in 
the  state.  It  should  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  state  traveling  library  and  should 
be  able  to  send  out  bibliographical  material 
on  any  art  subject.  The  question  of  mater- 
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ials  and  the  equipment  of  rooms  to  give  op¬ 
portunity  for  art  expression  has  not  been 
met  in  any  but  our  city  schools.  A  study 
of  conditions  must  be  made  and  suggestive 
advice  given.  What  the  supervisor  has 
tried  to  do  for  the  city  must  now  be  done  for 
the  state,  but  the  attempt  at  indirect  teach¬ 
ing  must  be  given  up.  Good  teaching  is  too 
delicate  in  fibre  to  stretch  the  great  distance 
from  a  supervisor's  office  to  a  seventh-grade 
pupil. 

If  each  building  had  a  teacher  who  has 
had  enough  of  the  education  prescribed  by 
Provost  Smith  to  grasp  the  possibilities  for 
art  expression  in  the  school  life,  what  would 
it  not  mean  in  the  development  of  the  child? 
Consider  the  excitement  that  would  come 
to  a  school  with  the  announcement  that 
they  were  to  put  on  a  play;  for  example, 
the  ubiquitous  Merchant  of  Venice.  This 
teacher  would  go  at  once  to  the  library  and 
look  up  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
time.  She  would  collect  all  the  data  that 
she  could  find  on  dress,  architecture,  and 
furniture.  She  would  send  to  the  state 
office  for  the  lantern  slides,  models,  and 
photographs  that  had  a  bearing  on  this 
subject.  Then  she  would  call  the  school 
together  and  give  them  this  information. 
The  boys  and  girls  would  be  there  with  their 
note  books,  and,  when  she  had  finished  and 
had  said  “there  are  posters  to  make,  cos¬ 
tumes  to  be  designed  and  made,  and  stage 
sets  and  properties  to  be  designed  and  made, 
and  each  one  of  you  will  have  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  contribute  something  to  the  perform¬ 
ance,”  imagine  the  enthusiasm.  But  the 
posters  made  without  limitation  and  with¬ 
out  dictation  could  not  compete  with  pro¬ 
fessional  work.  Probably  we  would  be 
ashamed  of  them,  at  least  until  we  had 
become  re-adjusted  to  child  art.  The  dress 
of  Portia  would  not  be  the  same  in  San  Diego 


as  it  was  in  Maine,  and  the  poster  of  the 
boy  with  the  sense  of  humor  not  so  dull  as 
that  of  the  boy  without  it. 

Costume  design  and  interior  decoration, 
as  they  store  the  mind  with  images  and  stir 
the  imagination  of  the  children,  have  places 
in  the  school  curriculum.  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  have  any  value  in  teaching  the 
principles  of  design,  unless  the  design  can 
be  carried  to  its  ultimate  conclusion.  I 
think  no  dress  should  be  made  without  a 
dress  design  any  more  than  I  should  expect 
the  working  drawing  or  pattern  to  be 
omitted,  but  I  feel  that  much  of  the  dress 
design  of  the  public  schools  is  not  far  enough 
removed  from  the  making  of  paper  dolls  to 
have  much  educational  value  and  I  feel  that 
the  interior  decoration  that  avoids  actual 
conditions  and  ultimate  conclusions  is  too 
closely  related  to  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
and  the  interest  of  prospective  brides. 

Let  me  summarize  in  the  form  of  an  art 
education  creed.  I  believe  that  the  position 
of  the  supervisor  should  reach  out  over  a 
whole  state. 

I  believe  that  good  teachers  should  be 
trusted  to  teach  without  direct  supervision 
and  that  there  should  be  no  bad  teachers. 

I  believe  that  there  should  be  no  exhibits 
of  “school  art”  until  our  minds  are  re¬ 
adjusted  to  genuine  child  art.  I  believe  that 
we  cannot  have  too  many  educational  ex¬ 
hibits,  because  for  most  of  us  the  visual 
impression  is  the  most  vivid. 

I  believe  that  freehand  drawing  should  be 
taught,  as  any  other  language  is  taught,  by 
constant  repetitions,  instead  of  by  a  series  of 
stunt  drawings. 

I  believe  that  there  should  be  no  design 
made,  unless  there  is  a  demand  for  it  that  the 
child  can  recognize  and  unless  that  design 
can  be  made  with  reference  to  its  ultimate 
position. 


VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURE  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Arthur  K.  Getman 


That  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in 
secondary  schools  should  have  been 
attempted  at  all  was  commonly  re¬ 
garded  until  recently  as  an  educational  fad 
destined  to  fail.  Instead  of  that,  it  has  not 
only  survived,  but  during  the  past  year 
42,709  pupils  have  received  in  1721  schools 
scattered  through  every  state  of  the  Union 
instruction  in  this  field.  To-day  boys  and 
young  men  who  have  decided  to  cast  in  their 
lot  with  the  farm  may  look  to  many  second¬ 
ary  schools  for  preparation  for  successful 
farming,  wholesome  country  living,  and 
rural  leadership.  The  rapid  development 
of  this  special  form  of  education  has  brought 
about  many  problems,  which  school  oflScials 
must  face,  if  the  work  is  to  be  effectively 
administered.  It  is  proposed  here  to  discuss 
briefly  three  topics  incident  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  vocational  agriculture  into  secondary 
schools:  (I)  factors  indicative  of  the  need 
for  such  instruction,  (II)  the  place  of  the 
subject  in  the  secondary  school  program, 
and  (III)  organization  of  the  teaching  con¬ 
tent. 

Numerous  factors  have  combined  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  need  for  instruction  in  vocational 
agriculture  of  lower  than  college  grade.  To 
understand  this,  at  least  the  following  con¬ 
siderations  should  be  taken  into  account: 

(1)  Most  people  are  aware  of  the  migra¬ 
tion  from  the  farms  to  the  cities  and  villages 
that  has  occurred  during  the  last  forty  years. 
Some  are  anxious  about  the  food  supply. 
Others  want  cheaper  food.  Proposals  of  a 
“back  to  the  land  movement  ”  are  frequently 
in  evidence,  but  in  most  instances  all  except 
the  proponents  of  the  idea  are  urged  to  go  to 
the  land.  There  is  much  speculation  as  to 
why  boys  leave  the  farm,  and  many  sugges¬ 
tions  are  offered  for  encouraging  young  men 
to  stay  on  the  land.  Whatever  schemes  are 
proposed  or  whatever  suggestions  are  made. 


the  outstanding  fact  is  and  will  continue  to 
be  that,  when  the  farm  offers  financial, 
social,  and  pleasurable  inducements  com¬ 
mensurable  with  those  of  other  vocations, 
people  will  look  to  farming  as  an  occupation. 

Mindful  of  the  conditions  threatening  the 
development  of  an  enduring  agriculture, 
many  have  offered  suggestions  for  relief. 
These  suggestions  fall  into  two  categories: 
(a)  encourage  immigrants  and  natives  to 
take  up  farming  in  America  who  would  be 
satisfied  with  conditions  as  they  are,  and  (b) 
bring  about  such  adjustments  of  conditions 
that  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  able 
citizens  will  continue  to  earn  their  living 
from  farming.  It  seems  hardly  necessary 
to  discuss  the  apparent  evils  that  would 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  first  plan.  Such 
evidences  as  the  work  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  the  rapidly  growing 
cooperatives,  and  the  “farm  bloc”  indicate 
that  the  farmers  themselves  are  choosing  to 
carry  into  effect  the  second  plan. 

The  improvement  of  conditions  in  agricul¬ 
ture  to  the  extent  that  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  intelligent  American  citizens  will  be 
content  to  earn  their  livelihood  from  the 
land,  presents  a  problem  the  solution  to 
which  lies  in  education  and  organization. 
In  the  long  run  the  trained  man  earns  the 
larger  income.  Data  compiled  by  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  indicate 
that,  other  factors  being  equal,  the  graduate 
of  a  college  of  agriculture  makes  three  times, 
and  the  graduate  of  an  agricultural  school 
twice,  as  much  money  as  the  man  with  no 
training  for  farming.  But  merely  to  make 
more  money  is  not  suflBcient.  Social  condi¬ 
tions  must  be  improved.  Again,  a  type  of 
education  designed  to  raise  the  standards  of 
living  in  the  home  and  the  community  will 
go  far  toward  removing  those  conditions  of 
isolation  and  the  lack  of  comforts  of  living  so 
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commonly  referred  to.  Both  the  financial 
and  social  conditions  are  improved  by  the 
organized  activities  of  people  in  a  commun¬ 
ity.  The  crux  of  eflBcient  organization  is 
local  leadership  and  the  willingness  and 
ability  of  people  to  work  together.  The 
largest  single  factor  in  developing  leaders  in 
rural  communities  is  definite  preparation  for 
farm  and  community  living. 

(2)  The  movement  from  the  country  to 
the  city  is  likely  to  continue  for  some  years. 
In  the  early  days  of  this  country  an  entire 
family  worked  on  a  farm,  producing  little 
more  than  enough  to  supply  the  family 
needs.  With  improved  methods,  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  one  farmer  could  produce 
enough  of  the  necessities  of  life  for  two  or 
three  families,  thus  releasing  these  latter 
people  from  farming  and  enabling  them  to 
engage  in  manufacturing  some  of  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life.  Thus  civilization  has  pro¬ 
gressed.  Each  generation  of  farmers  has 
produced  a  little  more  than  the  previous 
generation.  This  is  a  fundamental  principle 
in  the  development  of  agriculture.  As  the 
methods  of  farming  are  improved  a  smaller 
number  of  farmers  in  proportion  to  total 
population  will  be  needed. 

In  few  lines  of  work  has  there  been  greater 
progress  in  the  past  generation  than  in 
agriculture.  Several  generations  of  farm 
experiences  and  years  of  scientific  research 
have  resulted  in  a  fund  of  knowledge  con¬ 
cerning  crop  and  animal  production.  Farm¬ 
ing  has  become  a  highly  competitive  and 
scientific  occupation.  To  succeed,  men 
must  understand  the  scientific  principles  and 
be  able  to  make  intelligent  adjustments 
of  their  practices  to  changing  conditions  in¬ 
duced  by  soil  and  climatic  variations,  insect 
and  disease  ravages,  rising  and  falling  mar¬ 
kets,  and  transportation  diflficulties.  Scarce¬ 
ly  any  other  group  of  men  has  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  so  much  property  dependent  upon 
its  own  efforts  as  the  farming  group.  In 
New  York  State,  in  1920,  the  average  farmer 
had  nearly  $10,000  invested  in  his  business, 
and  in  many  instances  the  investment  was 
several  times  this  amount.  The  coming  in 
of  new  and  improved  methods,  the  increased 


use  of  machinery,  and  the  larger  scope  of  the 
farm  business  all  point  to  the  necessity  of  the 
coming  generation  being  especially  equipped 
to  enable  them  to  conduct  successfully  this 
complex  and  ever  growing  business.  Fathers 
and  employers  are  no  longer  able  to  teach 
the  boys  many  of  the  newer  skills,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  are  not  equipped  to 
impart  the  essential  facts  and  principles  that 
underlie  sound  practice.  The  agricultural 
school  with  trained  teachers  and  facilities 
for  utilizing  the  advice  and  practices  of  the 
successful  farmers  is  the  logical  means  of 
supplying  this  training. 

(3)  The  educational  needs  of  at  least 
three  groups  of  boys  and  young  men  are 
involved  in  a  program  of  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion, — ^farm  boys  already  enrolled  in  the  high 
school  who  desire  vocational  training,  boys 
and  young  men  that  have  left  school  and  are 
employed  on  farms,  and  boys  and  young  men 
in  towTis  and  cities  who  wish  to  prepare  for 
farming.  The  rural  high  school  recruits 
from  40  to  80  per  cent,  of  its  pupils 
from  farms.  Many  of  the  farm  lads  will 
profit  by  a  well  balanced  agricultural  cur¬ 
riculum.  The  second  group  constitutes  an 
equally  large  class  of  boys.  Many  boys  are 
on  farms  with  far  too  little  preparation.  The 
New  York  State  military  training  commis¬ 
sion  in  a  recent  study  of  employed  boys  in 
the  State  reported  that  there  were  14,529 
boys  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  out 
of  school  and  working  on  farms.  Of  these 
boys  87.1  per  cent,  had  not  gone  beyond  the 
eighth  grade,  and  94.6  per  cent,  had  not  gone 
beyond  the  first  year  of  high  school.  It  is 
within  the  facts  to  state  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  these  boys  will  engage  in  farming 
as  a  vocation,  as  nearly  70  per  cent, 
have  so  declared.  The  needs  of  this  group 
may  be  met  by  special  and  short  unit  courses 
offered  during  the  winter  months.  Under 
present  conditions  of  school  administration 
the  country  boy  who  has  dropped  out  of 
school  is  discriminated  against.  Twenty- 
one  States  have  compulsory  part-time 
school  laws  affecting  boys  in  large  towns  and 
cities.  The  country  boy  is  not  required  to 
attend  continuation  schools,  and  in  by  far 
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the  majority  of  communities  no  opportuni¬ 
ties  are  oflFered  where  he  may  receive  instruc¬ 
tion  suited  to  his  educational  needs.  The 
third  group  constitutes  a  relatively  small 
number  of  persons. 

II 

The  outlook  of  a  rural  high  school  should 
be  broad.  Opportunity  should  be  provided 
for  those  who  desire  training  in  agriculture, 
as  well  as  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  non- 
agricultural  pursuits.  In  many  instances, 
however,  little  attention  has  been  given  in 
these  schools  to  those  subjects  which  bear 
directly  on  the  economic-vocational  prepara¬ 
tion  of  pupils.  Not  only  has  this  phase  of 
the  high-school  program  been  neglected, 
but  the  subject  offerings  have  been  of  such 
a  character  as  to  prevent  the  normal  growth 
of  pupils’  interest  in  rural  life. 

That  a  boy  is  born  on  a  farm  is  no 
assurance  that  he  will  engage  in  farming. 
The  door  from  country  to  city  and  from  city 
to  country  must  swing  freely  each  way.  The 
rural  high  school  should  continue  to  offer 
curriculums  designed  to  prepare  pupils  for 
colleges  and  technical  schools.  It  is  likewise 
the  obligation  of  the  public  school  to  provide 
training  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  desires  to 
enter  directly  upon  an  occupation.  Ob¬ 
viously  it  is  not  possible  for  the  smaller 
schools  under  the  limitations  of  the  reason¬ 
able  expenditure  of  public  funds  to  provide 
training  for  many  occupations.  Agricul¬ 
ture,  because  of  the  opportunity  that  it  af¬ 
fords  to  a  relatively  large  number  of  workers 
and  because  it  provides  a  life  work  for  many 
persons  in  the  community,  in  most  cases  will 
best  meet  the  vocational  needs  of  pupils 
served  by  the  rural  high  school. 

Instruction  in  agriculture  should  be  or¬ 
ganized  as  an  integral  part  of  the  secondary 
school  program.  It  should  be  regarded  as  a 
means  of  providing  instruction  for  a  selected 
group,  the  agricultural  subjects  being  re¬ 
garded  as  “variables”  in  curriculum  organ¬ 
ization.  These  variables  when  articulated 
with  a  selected  group  of  academic  subjects 
provide  well  rounded  training,  which  is  as 
essential  for  the  farmer  as  for  any  other 


member  of  society.  The  door  of  opportun¬ 
ity  must  not  be  shut  in  the  face  of  the  lad 
who  may  desire,  after  completing  high 
school,  to  enter  college.  State  Universities 
and  Colleges  of  Agriculture  in  increasing 
numbers  throughout  the  country  are  ac¬ 
cepting  the  graduates  of  the  agricultural 
courses  in  approved  high  schools.  The 
training  which  the  young  men  receive  in 
English,  history,  science,  mathematics,  and 
agriculture  is  regarded  as  adequate  pre¬ 
paration  for  advanced  study. 

Vocations  that  are  not  of  local  importance 
should  rarely  be  represented  in  the  high 
school  offerings.  Ideally,  industrial,  agri¬ 
cultural,  homemaking,  and  commercial  sub¬ 
jects  should  be  included  in  both  rural  and 
urban  schools  for  the  reason  that  individual 
interests  and  aptitudes  of  pupils  may  point 
to  the  need  for  these  subjects  in  either  type 
of  school.  However,  because  of  financial 
limitations,  strong  agricultural  departments 
cannot  be  included  in  some  of  the  small 
rural  high  schools  nor  in  most  city  schools. 
The  apparent  remedy  for  this  situation  is  to 
establish  special  coimty,  district,  or  state 
schools  of  agriculture. 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
instruction  in  agriculture  is  relatively  inex¬ 
pensive.  Costly  plants  and  equipment  are 
neither  necessary  nor  desirable.  The  major¬ 
ity  of  the  boys  instructed  come  from  the 
farms  of  the  community,  and  practical  work 
and  the  demonstrations  are  conducted  on 
their  home  farms  and  the  farms  of  interested 
patrons.  Thus  the  equipment,  land,  stock, 
and  buildings  of  the  community  are  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  school  for  teaching 
purposes.  The  value  of  such  facilities  in 
many  communities  reaches  into  the  millions 
of  dollars.  Agricultural  education  is  unique 
in  that  the  educational  facilities  of  the  home, 
the  community,  and  the  school  are  utilized, 
thus  relieving  local  districts  of  the  burden 
of  heavy  expenses  in  establishing  and  main¬ 
taining  courses. 

Ill 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Thorndike  has  expressed 
the  key  for  organizing  the  teaching  content 
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for  vocational  agriculture,  as  in  other  sub¬ 
jects,  in  the  simple  rule :  “  Put  together  what 
should  go  together  and  keep  apart  what 
should  not  go  together.”  On  this  basis 
schools  of  agriculture  can  best  teach  the 
principle  of  heredity  in  connection  with  the 
improvement  of  poultry  and  crops,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  ventilation  in  connection  with  ven¬ 
tilating  a  dairy  barn,  the  principle  of  the 
lever  in  connection  with  the  two-horse 
evener,  or  the  principle  of  ignition  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Ford  car  or  stationary 
engine.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher, 
principles  are  important,  because  they  may 
be  regarded  as  common  elements  that  tie 
situations  together,  but  it  is  a  teaching 
error  to  teach  merely  abstract  principles. 
Effective  teaching  can  be  expected  only 
when  a  teaching  situation  involves  ele¬ 
ments  common  to  those  found  in  the  life 
activities  for  which  preparation  is  given. 
We  profit  by  our  experiences  in  proportion 
as  such  experiences  are  like  those  which  we 
later  encounter. 

The  season-round  tasks  or  “jobs”  of  local 
farmers  furnish  a  sound  basis  for  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  teaching  unit.  Such  a  job,  when 
taught  under  proper  conditions,  furnishes 
an  ideal  teaching  situation.  It  presents  a 
maximum  of  elements  common  to  life  ac¬ 
tivities  which  the  pupil  will  later  encounter, 
it  utilizes  to  advantage  teaching  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  seasonal  sequence  of  operation 
on  the  farm,  and  it  furnishes  an  effective 
instrument  for  supervising  the  practical 
activities  of  pupils. 

At  this  stage  in  the  development  of  in¬ 
struction  in  agriculture  it  is  almost  a  plati¬ 
tude  to  stress  the  importance  of  supervised 
practical  work,  yet  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  too  little  consideration  is  being 
given  to  this  problem.  Prospective  farmers 
need  to  participate  in  a  wide  variety  of  farm 
operations.  They  need  to  observe  farmers 
at  work  and  to  take  records  on  the  various 
aspects  of  the  farm  business.  The  home 
project  has  been  utilized  as  an  effective  in¬ 
strument  in  teaching  vocational  agriculture, 
but  when  used  alone  is  not  suflBcient  to  meet 
the  demands  that  will  later  be  made  of  the 


pupils.  The  program  of  supervised  prac¬ 
tical  work,  in  addition  to  the  project,  must 
include  instruction  in  the  skills  encountered 
in  those  farm  jobs  selected  for  teaching. 

An  advisory  board  of  practising  farmers 
appointed  by  the  board  of  education  to 
assist  in  the  organization  of  instruction  may 
render  valuable  assistance  in  organizing 
content  for  teaching.  Such  men  are  in  a 
position  to  help  the  teacher  select  appro¬ 
priate  jobs  for  teaching  and  also  to  guide 
him  in  choosing  practices  to  study  in  the 
community.  Talks  or  demonstrations  by 
them  to  the  class,  or  visits  by  the  class  to 
their  farms  are  helpful  in  bringing  the  boys 
in  close  contact  with  farming. 

Because  of  the  numerous  text  and  refer¬ 
ence  books  and  bulletins  on  agricultural  sub¬ 
jects,  many  teachers  have  failed  to  organize 
subject  matter  effectively.  It  has  been 
much  easier  to  teach  about  corn  growing  in 
general  than  to  teach  the  growing  of  seed 
corn  under  stated  conditions  of  time  and 
place.  There  is  little  to  check  the  first 
method,  while  in  the  latter  method  the  teach¬ 
ing  must  be  conducted  under  the  surveillance 
of  practical  men  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
function  at  once  in  improved  or  profitable 
methods  of  production  and  management. 

It  is  imperative  that  educational  and 
agricultural  agencies  cooperate  in  developing 
a  sound  program  for  training  young  men  and 
women  for  life  in  the  open  country.  America 
must  not  peasantize  her  farmers.  At  bot¬ 
tom  the  problem  is  essentially  one  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Since  1917,  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
Federal  Vocational  Education  Act,  con¬ 
siderable  progress  has  been  made,  but  this 
is  merely  a  beginning.  If  the  youth  are  to 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  which  they  are 
justly  entitled  to  study  their  chosen  calling, 
school  men  and  farmers  must  work  hand  in 
hand.  Vocational  agriculture  in  secondary 
schools  is  but  part  of  a  broad  policy  in 
education,  which  provides,  within  the  rea¬ 
sonable  expenditure  of  public  funds,  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  every  person  to  secure  the 
training  that  will  best  suit  his  educational 
needs. 


EDITORIALS 


The  N.  E.  A. 
and  the  World 
Conference  on 
Education 


Nominally  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  at  its 
Oakland-San  Francisco  meet¬ 
ing  rallied  to  the  slogan, 
“The  American  School  Pro¬ 
gram.”  As  might  be  expected,  however, 
the  distinctively  American  note  was  pitched 
in  a  key  to  harmonize  with  the  chord  struck 
by  the  representatives  of  over  fifty  nations 
in  the  World  Conference  on  Education.  This 
international  gathering,  sponsored  by  the 
National  Education  Association,  though  not 
an  integral  part  of  it,  was  decidedly  worth 
while.  Out  of  this  conference  of  delegates 
of  varying  tongues  was  organized  an  In¬ 
ternational  Federation  of  Education  Associa¬ 
tions  to  meet  biennially,  but  with  section 
meetings  in  each  intervening  year,  one  in 
Europe,  one  in  America,  and  one  in  Asia 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Dr.  Augustus  O. 
Thomas,  State  Superintendent  of  Maine, 
the  guiding  spirit  in  the  organization  of  the 
conference,  was  very  appropriately  elected 
president  of  the  new  federation. 

Other  important  steps  taken  were  those 
looking  to  the  formulation  of  plans  for  the 
establishment  of  a  world  university  to  teach 
more  comprehensively  subjects  dealing  with 
international  and  inter-racial  questions,  for  a 
world  library  service,  for  an  interchange  of 
teachers  of  all  grades,  for  government  pro¬ 
vision  for  an  interchange  of  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  of  education,  and  for  a  world-wide 
drive  on  illiteracy.  In  furtherance  of  its 
ideals  of  international  cooperation  and 
understanding  leading  toward  the  goal  of 
universal  peace,  the  conference  designated 
May  18,  the  anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
the  Hague  Conference,  to  be  observed 
throughout  the  world  as  “Good  Will  Day.” 
A  project  of  great  interest  fathered  by 
the  conference  is  that  for  a  study  of  text¬ 
books  of  all  countries  with  a  view  to  en¬ 
couraging  the  use  of  books  whose  content 
shall  foster  international  friendship  and 


eliminate  misrepresentations  about  other 
nations. 

True  to  form,  the  National  Education 
Association  once  more  registered  its  support 
of  the  Towner-Sterling  bill  for  a  Federal 
Department  of  Education.  Other  move¬ 
ments  endorsed  were  the  improvement  of 
rural  schools,  larger  units  of  administration 
and  taxation,  financial  independence  for 
school  boards,  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  schools  in  the  territories  equal  to  that 
in  the  states,  improvement  of  the  status  of 
teachers,  provision  for  a  financially  inde¬ 
pendent  board  of  education  free  from  party 
control  in  the  city  of  Washington,  a  child 
labor  amendment  to  the  constitution,  and 
the  teaching  of  unbiased  history.  That  the 
thunderings  against  the  cost  of  education 
from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  have  failed 
to  make  the  educators  of  the  nation  see  the 
alleged  follies  of  their  ways  is  evidenced  in 
the  scoring  given  the  misleading  statements 
made  in  the  report  of  its  president.  Political 
sniping  of  educational  leaders,  with  particu¬ 
lar  mention  of  the  disgraceful  episode  in 
Pennsylvania,  was  denounced,  and  the  be¬ 
lief  was  expressed  that  when  the  public  fully 
understands  a  situation,  it  will  not  tolerate 
the  curtailment  of  sound  educational  policies 
by  governors  and  legislatures  through  fail¬ 
ure  to  recognize  efficient  professional  leader¬ 
ship  or  to  provide  adequate  funds. 

Out  of  the  mass  of  theories  always  heard 
at  a  great  gathering  of  this  kind,  certain 
practical  results  seem  to  stand  out.  A 
World  Federation  of  Educational  Associa¬ 
tions,  with  its  attention  centered  on  a  few 
aims  possible  of  accomplishment,  is  a  hope¬ 
ful  advance  toward  the  ideal  of  mutual 
understanding  and  respect  among  nations. 
It  will  bring  together  representatives  of 
all  peoples  in  a  common  desire  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  value  of  the  achievements 
and  contributions  of  each  to  the  progress  of 
mankind.  Is  it  not  possible  that  “Good 
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Will  Day”  may  become,  as  one  delegate 
expressed  it,  der  Tag  of  peace? 

Looking  nearer  home,  we  find  in  the  reso¬ 
lutions  adopted  by  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  an  expression  of  that  grow¬ 
ing  realization  among  educators  that  they 
can  and  should  be  an  active  force  in  impress¬ 
ing  upon  the  public  sound  educational 
principles  and  in  repelling  the  insidious 
propaganda  against  the  advance  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  system  by  standpatters,  political 
raiders,  and  reactionaries  who  raise  ill- 
founded  cries  of  extravagance.  The  newly 
elected  president,  Miss  Olive  M.  Jones,  has 
declared  that  it  behooves  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association  with  renewed  enthusiasm 
to  unify  its  forces  and  close  up  its  ranks  to 
battle  against  these  disruptive  forces. 

^  When  our  last  issue  went  to 

Doctor  Finegan  ^  r»*  v  j. 

,  ,  press,  (jrovernor  rinchot 

form  GovetTor”  "“‘ting  tor  the  first 

of  June,  when  Doctor  Fine¬ 
gan ’s  term  expired*  to  announce  his  decision 
on  the  reappointment  of  that  educational 
leader  as  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  for  Pennsylvania.  Not  until 
May  30  did  he  advise  Doctor  Finegan  of  his 
intentions.  To  the  consternation  of  many 
of  his  own  supporters,  as  well  as  of  those 
generally  having  the  interests  of  education 
at  heart,  the  Governor  refused  to  place  the 
stamp  of  his  approval  upon  the  most  im¬ 
portant  series  of  reforms  that  had  been  made 
in  the  state  for  more  than  half  a  century 
and  offered  Doctor  Finegan  what  was  in 
effect  only  a  temporary  appointment.  He 
was  willing  to  reappoint  Doctor  Finegan, 
provided  the  Superintendent  placed  his  res¬ 
ignation  in  the  Governor’s  hands  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  discretion  of  the  latter.  The 
Governor  based  this  extraordinary  proposi¬ 
tion  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  yet  had 
opportunity  “to  study  the  public-school 
problem  and  situation”  sufficiently  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  action  he  should  take  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  This  was  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that,  since  his  election  last  November, 
three  separate  committees,  one  of  the  Gov¬ 


ernor’s  own  appointing,  have  investigated 
the  professional  and  financial  affairs  of  the 
reorganized  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  and,  in  each  instance,  reported  that 
Doctor  Finegan  in  his  short  term  had 
achieved  remarkable  results  at  a  reasonable 
expenditure. 

As  would  be  expected.  Doctor  Finegan 
refused  to  accept  the  Governor’s  proposal. 
He  contended  that  to  accept  an  appoint¬ 
ment,  contingent  on  a  “gentlemen’s  agree¬ 
ment  ”  that  he  should  resign  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Governor,  would  be  a  subversion  of 
the  constitution.  To  protect  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  in  part  at  least  from  the  un¬ 
certainties  of  political  changes  and  the  whims 
of  governors,  provision  has  been  made  in 
the  constitution  whereby  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  is  appointed  for  a  term 
of  four  years  and  is  removable  only  for  cause. 
Doctor  Finegan  had  strong  support  from  the 
press  and  the  public  in  the  stand  he  took. 
The  Governor  was  entreated  to  appoint 
Doctor  Finegan  unconditionally,  members 
of  his  own  investigating  committee  main¬ 
taining  that,  by  attaching  a  string  to  his 
offer,  he  was  violating  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  the  constitution. 

The  points  at  issue  were  more  than  the 
reappointment  of  an  individual.  To  the 
superficial  observer  reappointment  meant 
only  a  personal  triumph  for  Doctor  Finegan 
over  those  forces  that  had  so  strenuously 
attacked  him,  but  in  reality,  the  situation  in 
Pennsylvania  had  developed  into  something 
more  than  a  local  issue.  Principles  were  at 
stake.  The  policy  which  a  great  common¬ 
wealth  had  adopted  in  relation  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  head  of  its  educational 
system  was  tested  and  found  wanting.  Edu¬ 
cators  throughout  the  country  had  heartily 
agreed  with  the  statement  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  educational  experts,  under 
Dean  Withers  of  New  York  University,  that 
investigated  Doctor  Finegan ’s  administra¬ 
tion  from  a  professional  standpoint,  that 
“to  lose  the  splendid  fight  for  better  schools 
in  this  state  would  be  a  serious  loss  not  only 
to  Pennsylvania,  but  to  every  other  state  in 
the  Union.” 
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It  was  not  Doctor  Finegan  who  was  on 
trial,  but  Governor  Pinchot,  the  “reform 
governor.”  Governor  Sproul,  known  as  a 
practical  politician,  was  big  enough  to  put 
aside  all  personal  and  political  considerations 
in  his  search  for  the  very  best  man  available 
to  reorganize  the  ineffective  educational 
system  of  his  state,  and,  having  found  him, 
to  stand  unflinchingly  behind  him  in  putting 
through  a  program  of  reforms  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  American  educa¬ 
tion.  Governor  Pinchot,  a  professed  re¬ 
former,  has  fallen  short  of  what  the  people 
had  a  right  to  expect  from  him.  Did  he 
yield  to  political  clamor  or  to  his  jealousy 
of  the  wisdom  of  his  predecessor?  Surely 
his  excuse  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  make 
a  sufficient  investigation  to  arrive  at  a  de¬ 
finite  conclusion  is  weak.  Elected  in  Nov¬ 
ember,  he  had  long  known  that  by  June  first 
at  the  latest  he  would  be  called  upon  by  the 
constitution  to  exercise  one  of  the  most 
important  prerogatives  of  his  high  oflfice. 
It  would  seem  that  he  should  have  made  it 
his  business  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  condi¬ 
tions,  if  he  were  unwilling  to  accept  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  own  investigating  committee  and 
the  other  two  committees  of  high  standing 
that  had  already  reported  favorably  on  them. 
Can  it  be  that  he  felt  himself  bigger  than  the 
constitution,  in  proposing  to  violate  its 
spirit,  if  not  its  letter?  It  is  impossible  not 
to  draw  the  conclusion  that  he  had  more 
faith  in  his  ability  to  reach  a  fair  conclusion 
after  a  one-man  investigation  than  he  had  in 
the  judgment  of  the  three  committees  ap¬ 
pointed  respectively  by  himself,  the  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers  Association,  all  of  which  endorsed  Doctor 
Finegan  and  his  work. 

And  what  of  Doctor  Finegan?  His  name 
will  be  written  large  in  the  annals  of  Ameri¬ 
can  education.  Without  regard  to  the  effect 
upon  his  personal  and  professional  fortunes. 


he  has  stood  squarely  on  principle.  His 
adherence  to  educational  ideals  cannot  be 
better  shown  than  by  his  own  statement  in 
declining  Governor  Pinchot ’s  proposal: 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  anticipated 
that  a  situation  might  arise  in  which  a  governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  would  attempt  to  impose 
his  views  on  public  school  policies,  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  same,  upon  the  superinten¬ 
dent  of  Public  Instruction.  This  is  the  very 
thing  which  the  provision  of  the  constitution 
seeks  to  prohibit,  and  a  man  fit  to  serve  in  that 
office  should  not  enter  into  an  agreement  of  this 
character  with  a  governor.  Governors  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  follow  the  present  incumbent  and  if  any 
of  them  should  not  have  the  high  ideals  of  public 
service  which  the  present  Governor  has,  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  schools  would  be  endangered.  No 
precedent  should  be  established  in  this  case  which 
is  not  a  safe  and  sound  one  to  be  followed  by  all 
succeeding  governors  and  superintendents. 

I  stand  squarely  upon  the  principle  that  no 
precedent  shall  be  established  which  shall  permit 
political  interference  with  the  technical  and 
professional  administration  of  the  educational 
affairs  of  the  state.  It  is  a  wise  provision 
of  the  constitution  which  seeks  to  give  the 
public  schools  this  protection.  This  principle 
in  school  administration  should  be  strengthened 
and  not  destroyed. 

The  whole  episode  ought  to  constitute 
another  solemn  lesson  on  the  unwisdom  of 
entrusting  the  control  of  state  education  to 
a  single  man,  who,  however  sagacious,  is 
too  busy  with  other  duties  to  give  so  all 
important  a  duty  the  attention  it  deserves. 
Appointment  of  the  state  head  of  education 
should  never  be  vested  in  the  governor  of  a 
state  any  more  than  it  should  be  relegated 
to  the  caprices  of  popular  election.  Strong 
educational  policies  should  not  be  in  jeo¬ 
pardy,  or  supposed  to  be  so,  every  time  a 
state  administration  changes.  One  would 
suppose  that  such  axiomatic  principles  would 
be  patent  to  a  “reform  governor.” 


NEWS  NOTES 


President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of 
Columbia  University  sailed  for  England  in 
May  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
Sir  George  Watson  Foundation  for  Ameri¬ 
can  History,  Literature,  and  Institutions. 
His  program  was  as  follows:  May  24,  at  the 
Mansion  House  in  London,  “Forerunners  of 
the  Nation — Samuel  Adams  and  Benjamin 
Franklin”;  May  25,  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge  and  June  7,  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  “Father  of  His  Country — 
George  Washington”;  May  29,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cardiff,  “Master-Builders  of  the 
Nation — Alexander  Hamilton  and  James 
Madison”;  May  31,  at  the  University  of 
Liverpool.  “Spokesman  of  the  Democratic 
Spirit — Thomas  Jefferson”;  June  1,  at  the 
University  of  Manchester,  “Welders  of  the 
Nation  in  Law  and  in  Public  Opinion — John 
Marshall,  Daniel  Webster,  and  Andrew 
Jackson”;  June  4,  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  “Defender  and  Preserver  of  the 
Nation’s  Unity  and  Power — Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln”;  June  6,  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  and  June  11,  at  the  LTniversity  of 
Leeds,  “Fifty  Years  of  Growth  and  Change.” 


Lehigh  University  alumni  have  voted  to 
undertake  a  campaign  this  fall  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  endowment  of  $4,000,000.  Their 
ultimate  goal  is  $11,758,760. 

William  Fenwick  Harris,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Greek  of  Harvard  University,  and  for 
many  years  President  of  the  Boston  Society 
and  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  died  on  May  14  at  the  age  of  54.  In 
recent  years  Professor  Harris  became  widely 
interested  in  politics  and  he  is  said  to  have 
written  a  major  portion  of  the  last  platform 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  Massachusetts. 

Georgetown  University  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  drive  for  $5,000,000  to  increase 
generally  the  facilities  of  this  famous  Jesuit 


institution.  The  first  two  gifts  from  alumni 
were  $25,000  from  James  A.  Farrell,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
and  $20,000  from  George  McNeir,  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Mark  Twain  Memorial  Park  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  organized  by  the  editors  of 
Northeast  Missouri,  to  raise  by  popular 
subscription,  funds  to  purchase  and  develop 
a  public  park  at  Florida,  Missouri,  the 
birthplace  of  Mark  Twain,  as  a  permanent 
memorial  to  the  great  humorist. 

The  late  Walter  H.  Page,  former  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  Great  Britain,  has  been  honored  by  a 
memorial  tablet  placed  just  below  the  Har¬ 
vard  window  in  Westminster  Abbey.  This 
tribute  to  Mr.  Page  was  provided  through 
public  subscription  upon  an  appeal  from  Vis¬ 
count  Grey  of  Falloden,  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
the  Earl  of  Balfour,  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.  The  tablet  was  unveiled  on 
July  3rd  in  the  presence  of  members  of  Mr. 
Page’s  family  and  a  company  of  distin¬ 
guished  men  from  the  British  Empire  and 
America.  The  representatives  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  were  headed  by  the  Prime 
Minister  and  those  of  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Andrew 
W.  Mellon.  The  High  Commissioners  of 
Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  New  Zea¬ 
land  and  Newfoundland  were  also  present. 
The  tablet  bears  the  inscription: 

TO  THE  GLORY  OF  GOD  AND  THE  MEM¬ 
ORY  OF  WALTER  HINES  PAGE,  1855-1918, 

AMBASSADOR  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

OF  AMERICA  TO  THE  COURT  OF  ST. 

JAMES,  1913-1918— THE  FRIEND  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  IN  HER  SOREST  NEED 


The  late  Frederic  Courtland  Penfield, 
formerly  Ambassador  to  Austria-Hungary, 
made  bequests  to  New  York  University, 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
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Catholic  University  of  America,  to  establish  professional  course  for  teachers  specializing 
scholarships  for  special  study  and  research  in  kindergarten,  kindergarten-primary,  ele- 
in  diplomacy,  international  affairs,  and  mentary,  high  school,  home  economics, 
belles-lettres.  New  York  University  has  physical  education,  public  school  music, 
announced  its  first  awards  as  follows:  $1000  etc.  The  first  two  years’  work  is  of  liberal 
to  Caryle  R.  Barnett  of  New  York  City;  arts  character;  the  last  three,  professional. 
$1000  to  Miss  Mildred  Moulton  of  Ripon,  The  last  year  of  the  course  is  devoted  to 
California,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  advanced  instruction  and  half-time  teaching 
California;  $800  to  Harry  G.  Owen  of  Port  in  the  city  public  schools,  each  student- 
Henry,  New  York,  who  was  graduated  from  teacher  holding  a  fellowship  of  $600. 
Middlebury  College  in  June;  and  $800  to  The  new  dean  of  the  College  of  Education 
Roger  D.  Moore,  a  graduate  of  the  Missis-  is  Dr.  L.  A.  Pechstein. 

sippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  - 

and  a  teacher  in  the  same  institution.  The  Colonel  Edward  M.  House  has  promised 
University  of  Pennsylvania  has  established  to  give  to  Yale  University  his  personal  col- 
two  traveling  scholarships  of  $2,000  a  year  lection  of  political  papers  dealing  with  the 
each.  The  term  of  appointment  will  be  one  origin  and  conduct  of  the  World  War  and 
year  with  probable  reappointment  for  a  with  the  Peace  Conference.  When  the 
second  year.  Those  holding  the  scholar-  Sterling  Memorial  Library  is  completed,  the 
ships  will  be  expected  to  spend  a  year  of  papers  will  be  deposited  in  a  vault  and,  for  a 
study  in  one  country  and  six  months  in  number  of  years,  will  be  accessible  only  to 
each  of  two  other  countries.  Candidates  specially  qualified  students.  The  papers 
must  hold  a  baccalaureate  degree  with  at  are  of  great  historical  importance,  including 
least  one  year  of  successful  graduate  work  memoranda  dictated  by  Colonel  House  and 
and  are  expected  to  be  conversant  with  one  correspondence  with  the  leading  statesmen 
or  two  modern  languages  and  to  have  first-  of  the  period  and  with  many  scholars,  writ- 
hand  knowledge  of  at  least  two  foreign  ers,  artists,  soldiers  and  labor  leaders. 

countries.  - 

The  number  of  graduates  of  the  University 
A.  A.  Stagg,  Director  of  Physical  Culture  of  Pennsylvania  was  so  great  this  year  that 
and  Athletics  at  the  University  of  Chicago  the  commencement  exercises  were  held  in 
was  honored  by  Oberlin  College  with  the  two  sections,  students  of  the  undergraduate 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  for  “his  outstand-  schools  receiving  their  degrees  first,  and 
ing  position  in  the  world  of  sport,  for  up-  those  of  the  professional  schools  later.  The 
lifting  influence  over  intercollegiate  athlet-  graduates  numbered  one  thousand  three 
ics,  and  for  pioneer  work  in  physical  educa-  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

tion.”  - 

-  Dr.  R.  G.  Jones  has  been  reelected  super- 

Fiat  River,  Missouri,  has  a  population  of  intendent  of  schools  at  Cleveland  with  an 
only  7000,  but  it  already  has  a  junior  college  increase  in  salary  from  $10,000  to  $12,000. 

organized  in  1922  under  the  guidance  of  - 

Superintendent  M.  P.  Smith.  No  teacher  A  portion  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
has  been  selected  for  this  junior  college  who  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  been  made  pub- 
has  not  a  Master’s  degree  and  teaching  ex-  lie.  The  work  done  in  part  through  its 
perience  in  a  senior  college  or  university,  departmental  agencies,  the  International 
It  is  predicted  that  the  enrollment  will  reach  Health  Board,  the  China  Medical  Board,  and 
500  in  a  few  years.  the  Division  of  Medical  Education,  in  1922, 

-  includes  a  contribution  of  $1,125,000  toward 

The  College  of  Education  of  the  Univer-  the  building  program  of  the  University  of 
sity  of  Cincinnati  now  has  a  five-year  arts-  Iowa  and  aid  extended  to  many  other 
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schools;  the  completion  of  the  plant  and  the 
financing  of  the  Peking  Union  Medical 
College;  the  endowing  of  chairs  of  medicine 
and  surgery  in  Hongkong  University;  exten¬ 
sive  financial  assistance  to  a  number  of 
Chinese  medical  schools  and  hospitals;  es¬ 
tablishment  of  fellowships  in  public  health, 
medicine,  nursing,  chemistry,  and  physics 
to  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  advanced 
students  from  twenty-three  colleges;  and  the 
agreement  to  support  for  five  years  the 
disease-reporting  service  and  for  three  years 
the  international  exchange  of  health  person¬ 
nel  program  of  the  health  section  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Mr.  Ira  T.  Chapman  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Chapman  has  been  serving  as 
superintendent  at  New  Brunswick  and  was 
formerly  superintendent  at  South  Norwalk, 
Connecticut. 

“Pilgrims’  Progress”  has  been  translated 
into  more  than  one  hundred  seven  languages 
and  dialects.  The  Bible  is  the  only  book 
translated  into  a  greater  number.  It  is  said 
that  the  Bible  has  been  translated  in  part 
into  more  than  seven  hundred  seventy 
languages  and  dialects. 


The  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  the  third  year  is  offering 
prizes  to  teachers  and  school  children  for  the 
best  essays  and  lessons  on  how  to  promote 
safety  on  highways.  The  first  prize  for  the 
best  classroom  lesson  for  teachers  is  $500 
and  a  trip  to  Washington.  The  second  prize 
is  $300  and  the  third,  $200.  The  prizes  for 
the  best  essays  written  by  school  children 
are,  first  prize,  a  trip  to  Washington  and  a 
gold  watch,  second  prize,  a  gold  loving  cup, 
and  third,  a  silver  loving  cup.  In  addition 
there  are  many  medals  and  small  cash  prizes 
offered.  Details  of  the  contest  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Highway  Education  Board, 
Willard  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Andrew  C.  Blake,  one  of  the  three  “Eagle” 
scouts  of  Santa  Barbara,  California,  has  been 


selected  as  a  typical  American  Boy  Scout, 
and  his  portrait  will  be  painted  and  hung  in 
the  proposed  international  scout  portrait 
gallery  in  the  oflBce  of  Sir  Robert  Baden- 
Powell. 


The  City  of  Boston  has  purchased  two 
thousand  tons  of  Welsh  anthracite  for  use  in 
the  schools.  It  is  said  that  the  price  was 
thirty-five  to  forty  cents  lower  than  that  for 
Pennsylvania  anthracite. 


The  birth  of  a  new  university  is  recorded 
in  the  following  public  announcement : 

The  Trustees  of  the  New  Hampshire  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  announce 
the  incorporation  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  July  1,  1923.  The  University  will 
include  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts,  a  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
a  College  of  Technology,  and  such  other  colleges 
and  schools  as  the  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire 
may  from  time  to  time  authorize.  The  Trustees 
of  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts  will  constitute  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire. 


Dr.  Frank  Ballou  has  been  reelected  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


Dr.  John  H.  Finley  of  the  New  York 
Times,  formerly  Commissioner  of  Education 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  lectured  (during 
the  early  summer),  in  the  capitals  and  other 
principal  cities  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Foundation.  He  later  visited  Rus¬ 
sia  and  other  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 


Mr.  Charles  Freer’s  gift  to  the  American 
Nation  of  his  art  collection  and  the  building 
which  he  planned  to  house  it  is  now  open  to 
the  public.  It  is  called  the  Freer  Gallery 
and  Mr.  John  E.  Lodge,  curator  of  Japanese 
and  Chinese  art  of  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts,  is  the  director.  Mr.  Freer’s 
collection  of  Oriental  art  is  notable.  The 
gallery,  however,  will  be  best  known  for  its 
collection  of  Whistler’s  art,  as  Mr.  Freer 
was  a  patron  and  collector  of  his  pictures. 
The  famous  Peacock  Room  has  been  set  up 
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complete  in  every  detail,  even  to  the  Prin¬ 
cess  du  Pays  de  la  Porcelaine  over  the  fire¬ 
place.  Mr.  Freer ’s  belief  that  the  Japanese 
have  the  right  idea  in  showing  but  one  or  at 
best  but  a  few  art  treasures  at  one  time,  may 
cause  disappointment  to  students  of  Whist¬ 
ler,  as  he  has  reserved  but  four  small  rooms 
for  the  balance  of  his  large  collection  of 
Whistler  and  accordingly  but  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  pictures  may  be  shown  at  any  one 
time.  Washington,  however,  has  now  be¬ 
come  the  center  for  the  study  of  Whistler, 
through  the  collection  in  the  Freer  Gallery 
and  the  J.  and  E.  R.  Pennell  collection  of 
Whistleriana  at  the  Library  of  Congress. 


The  Southern  Women’s  Educational  Al¬ 
liance  is  raising  $150,000  to  meet  expenses 
for  carrying  on  a  million-dollar  campaign  in 
1924,  with  a  view  to  popularizing  higher 
education  among  Southern  women.  A  plan 
to  hold  state-wide  scholarship  contests  has 
been  adopted. 


F.  E.  Clerk,  Superintendent  of  Schools  at 
Winchester,  Va.  has  been  elected  to  the 
principalship  of  the  New  Trier  Township 
High  School  at  Winnetka,  Ill.,  to  succeed  E. 
V.  Tubbs,  who  has  resigned  to  continue  his 
graduate  work. 

A  movement  to  establish  an  American 
college  in  Athens  has  been  inaugurated  by 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  Greeks 
and  Americans  in  Athens.  King  George  and 
the  Greek  Department  of  Education  have 
promised  their  cooperation  in  the  project. 

One  of  the  most  charming  and  interesting 
centers  in  New  York  City  is  the  plaza  at 
Broadway  and  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
fifth  Street,  where  are  grouped  the  fine 
buildings  housing  the  Hispanic  Society,  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Numismatic  Society,  and  the  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian.  The  wide  terraces 
and  parterred  spaces  and  the  adjoining  gal¬ 
leries  of  what  has  been  called  Manhattan’s 
“Acropolis”  furnished  during  the  spring  and 


summer  a  wonderfully  harmonious  setting 
for  the  notable  exhibition  of  the  National 
Sculpture  Society.  The  exhibition  included 
the  best  in  modern  American  sculpture. 


M.  Fougret,  director  of  the  Fine  Arts 
School  at  Nantes,  France,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  French  Minister  of  Fine 
Arts,  has  been  granted  a  year’s  leave  of 
absence,  in  order  to  organize  the  fine  arts 
work  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada. 
He  will  serve,  during  his  stay  in  Canada,  as 
Director  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  Province  of  Que¬ 
bec  and  as  director  of  the  Montreal  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  which  was  authorized  by  legis¬ 
lative  act  in  1922  and  is  now  in  process  of 
construction.  There  has  been  a  school  of 
fine  arts  in  the  city  of  Quebec  for  some  time. 


The  recent  establishment  at  Kabul,  of  a 
woman’s  university  with  some  five  hundred 
Afghan  women  students  in  attendance, 
emphasizes  the  progress  being  made  by 
Eastern  women  in  obtaining  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  said  that  Chinese  women  prefer 
France  as  an  educational  center,  Japanese 
women,  America,  and  Indian  women  and 
many  women  from  the  Near  East,  Great 
Britain.  In  China  and  Japan  practically 
every  profession  but  the  legal  profession  is 
open  to  women  and  most  of  the  universities 
in  these  countries  receive  women  students. 


Prof.  Michael  1.  Pupin  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  inventor  of  the  wireless,  who  came 
to  this  country  as  an  immigrant  from  Serbia, 
declares  that  the  editor  of  a  foreign-language 
newspaper,  who  is  neither  an  American 
citizen  nor  intends  to  become  one,  and  who 
is  entirely  unable  to  present,  or  even  under¬ 
stand,  the  American  point  of  view,  should 
not  be  tolerated. 


The  Birmingham  (Alabama)  News  has 
within  three  years  given  fifteen  scholarships 
to  boys  and  girls  who  wish  to  attend  Ala¬ 
bama  colleges.  The  five  most  recently  an¬ 
nounced  are  to  Alabama  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute,  the  University  of  Alabama,  Birming- 
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ham — Southern  College,  Howard  College, 
and  Montevallo, 

Philadelphia  is  to  have  a  ten-story  social 
service  building  to  be  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$654,000.  The  project  is  sponsored  by  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Society  for  Organizing 
Charity  and  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  and 
will  be  operated  without  profit,  entirely  in 
the  interest  of  the  agencies  occupying  it. 

Occidental  College  has  been  given  a  fund 
of  $100,000  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Doheny, 
Dr.  Norman  Bridge  and  Mr.  Herbert  G. 
Wylie,  with  which  to  establish  a  chair  of 
Hispanic-American  history.  Prof.  Robert 
G.  Cleland,  head  of  the  history  department, 
who  has  been  selected  to  fill  the  chair,  will 
probably  be  given  a  year’s  leave  of  absence 
for  research  work  in  Washington,  Mexico, 
and  Central  America,  before  inaugurating 
the  new  course.  Doctor  Cleland  is  the  editor 
of  “The  Mexican  Year  Book,”  and  author 
of  “A  History  of  California”  and  a  “History 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.”  The  last  named 
is  still  in  press. 

The  only  known  copy  of  the  first  book 
published  in  California  has  been  purchased 
by  Mr.  Henry  E.  Huntington  of  Pasadena, 
and  is  to  be  added  to  the  magnificent  library 
collection,  which,  through  the  deed  of  gift 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huntington,  will  belong 
to  the  public  after  the  death  of  the  donors. 
This  book,  “Laws  for  the  Better  Govern¬ 
ment  of  California,  By  authority  of  R.  B. 
Mason,  Col.  1st.  U.  S.  Drags.  &  Governor. 
San  Francisco.  Published  by  S.  Brannau, 
1848,”  was  recently  discovered  in  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  collection  and  sold  for  $3500  at 
auction.  The  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library 
ranks  with  the  British  Museum,  the  Bod¬ 
leian,  and  the  Cambridge  University  librar¬ 
ies,  in  its  collections  of  English  drama  and 
English  literature  prior  to  1641.  It  is  now 
specializing  in  Americana  of  all  sorts.  By 
recent  accessions  it  is  said  to  have  sur¬ 
passed  the  famous  Bancroft  collection 
of  Californiana  at  the  University  of 
California. 


Arbor  Day  was  celebrated  in  Jerusalem. 
Several  thousand  school  children  partici¬ 
pated  in  planting  trees  in  the  Public  Garden 
of  Talpioth,  the  new  garden  suburb  outside 
of  the  city.  It  is  said  that  the  Jewish  Na¬ 
tional  Fund  has  planted  about  eight  hundred 
thousand  trees  throughout  Palestine. 

Herbert  Geisler,  eighteen  years  old,  who 
has  been  blind  since  the  age  of  seven,  was 
voted  the  star  pupil  at  the  John  Marshall 
High  School  in  Chicago  and  awarded  the 
World  War  Service  Scholarship,  which  will 
assist  him  through  his  law  course  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Geisler  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  his  class  in  high  school  and  often 
represented  it  in  public  speaking  and  de¬ 
bating. 

Horace  B.  Liveright,  the  publisher,  was 
given  a  dinner  by  authors  and  others  who 
wished  to  show  their  appreciation  of  his 
services  in  fighting  the  book  and  press  cen¬ 
sorship  bill  defeated  in  the  last  session  of  the 
New  York  Legislature.  Mr.  Liveright  has 
resigned  his  membership  in  the  National 
Association  of  Book  Publishers,  asserting 
that  some  members  of  the  association  were 
active  in  framing  and  supporting  the  censor¬ 
ship  legislation  which  he  so  vigorously 
opposed. 

The  Greek  Church  has  recently  decided  to 
adopt  the  Gregorian  Calendar.  By  this 
action  all  the  civilized  and  semi-civilized 
countries  will  at  last  reckon  time  by  the 
same  calendar. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  has  donated  a  fund  of  $25,000  to  the 
American  Child  Health  Association  to  pro¬ 
vide  scholarships  to  be  awarded  this  year 
and  next  to  teachers  best  fitted  to  promote 
health  work  in  the  schools.  Fifty  scholar¬ 
ships  of  $500  value  each  will  be  awarded  to 
teachers  in  cities  of  50,000  or  more  popula¬ 
tion,  provided  not  less  than  twenty  teachers 
compete  for  the  scholarship.  In  states 
having  no  cities  of  50,000,  the  scholarships 
will  be  awarded  to  teachers  in  cities  of 
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25,000  population.  Competition  will  close 
on  May  15,  1924,  and  applications  will  be 
received  up  to  December  1,  1923. 

Declaring  that  the  progress  of  science 
knows  no  frontiers.  King  George,  assisted 
by  Queen  Mary,  with  picturesque  ceremony, 
laid  the  foundation  stones  of  the  new  Mater¬ 
nity  Hospital  and  the  Nurses’  Home  made 
possible  by  the  gift  of  £1,200,000  to  Univer¬ 
sity  College  and  University  College  Hospital, 
London,  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  At 
the  same  time,  the  new  Anatomy  Building, 
erected  through  the  same  gift,  was  declared 
opened. 

As  part  of  the  course  in  ship  construction 
and  marine  transportation,  conducted  by 
Lehigh  University,  the  juniors  work  aboard 
ships  during  the  summer  as  stokers,  oilers, 
wipers  and  engine-room  hands  and  the 
sophomores  in  shipyards.  It  is  said  that 
while  a  few  years  ago  shipmasters  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  college  men,  they 
now  apply  to  Lehigh  for  the  services  of  the 
students. 

Through  the  American  University  Union 
a  debating  team  from  Columbia  University 
visited  England  in  June  and  debated  the 
motion,  “That  this  house  upholds  the  de¬ 
cision  taken  by  the  United  States  to  abstain 
from  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations.” 
The  team  visited  the  universities  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  London,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  SheflBeld. 

Boston  has  long  had  the  custom  of  choos¬ 
ing  a  schoolboy  to  read  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  from  the  balcony  of  the  Old 
State  House  on  Independence  Day.  A 
negro  boy,  Charles  C.  Dongan,  an  honor 
student  in  the  English  High  School,  was 
selected  this  year  and  was  the  first  of  his 
race  to  be  so  honored. 

The  International  Academy  of  Law,  made 
possible  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment, 
opened  on  July  14,  at  the  Carnegie  Peace 
Palace,  The  Hague.  The  courses,  which 


were  free,  were  divided  into  two  sections — 
from  July  16  to  August  3  and  from  August 
13  to  September  1.  All  lectures  were  given 
in  French  and  dealt  with  intricate  problems 
of  international  law.  Among  the  Americans 
lecturing  at  the  Academy  were  Dr.  James 
Brown  Scott,  Secretary  General  of  the  Car¬ 
negie  Endowment,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  President  of  Columbia  University, 
Prof.  George  Grafton  Wilson  of  Harvard 
University,  Prof,  Edwin  M.  Borghard  of 
Yale  University,  and  Prof.  James  Weiford 
Garner  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Other 
prominent  lecturers  were  Lord  Philimore, 
President  Loder,  and  Doctor  Bustamente, 
Judges  of  the  World  Court;  N.  Politis,  ex- 
Foreign  Minister  of  Greece;  A.  G.  Lapra- 
delle  of  Paris  University;  Arigo  Cavaglieri 
and  Professor  Anzilotti  of  Rome  University, 
Jonkheer  van  Eysinga  of  Leyden  University; 
H.  Treipel  of  Berlin  University;  and  L. 
Strusower  of  Vienna  University. 

Youngstown,  Ohio  has  reelected  Mr.  O. 
L.  Reid  as  superintendent  of  schools  at  a 
salary  of  $10,000. 

The  Brooklyn  Teachers’  Association,  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  of  July  15,  officially  dedicated 
the  New  Howard  Eaton  Trail  in  Yellowstone 
Park.  The  new  trail,  which  parallels  the 
Loop  Road  system,  will  be  open  to  riders  and 
hikers.  It  is  named  after  the  late  Howard 
Eaton,  a  famous  guide  of  Wyoming,  who  was 
a  pioneer  in  developing  Yellowstone  trails. 
Beside  the  members  of  the  Brooklyn  Teachers’ 
Association  visiting  the  park,  the  dedicatory 
exercises  were  participated  in  by  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  government  officials  and  the  sur¬ 
viving  brothers  of  Howard  Eaton. 

The  Yale  University  Library  has  received 
from  Colonel  Henry  Howards,  of  Stone 
House,  near  Kidderminster,  England,  five 
documents  signed  by  Elihu  Yale.  The 
value  of  the  gift  is  the  greater  inasmuch  as 
Yale  has  previously  owned  only  one  letter, 
a  signature  and  an  invoice  in  Elihu  Yale’s 
own  hand.  The  five  documents  now  pre¬ 
sented  are  dated  from  1682  to  1687  at  Fort 
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St.  George,  Madras,  India,  where  Mr.  Yale 
was  a  member  of  the  East  India  Company’s 
council  and  later  the  governor.  They  are 
all  business  papers. 


Twenty-nine  Federal  Board  students  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  took  special 
courses  during  the  summer  at  the  University 
of  Mexico  in  order  to  get  first-hand  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  trade  conditions  and  customs  in 
Mexico. 


Hobart  College  took  drastic  action  against 
hazing  and  rioting  and,  at  the  beginning 
of  its  commencement  season,  expelled  two 
members  of  the  senior  class  and  withheld 
degrees  for  three  months  from  three  others 
who  had  been  ringleaders  in  the  trouble. 


A  large  telescope  was  provided  by  Har¬ 
vard  University  for  use  in  giving  an  illus¬ 
trated  lecture  course  in  astronomy  in  the 
three  camps  maintained  during  the  past 
summer  in  Interstate  Park  by  the  Big 
Brother  Movement  of  New  York  City.  The 
camps  accommodated  three  hundred  boys 
selected  as  among  those  having  the  least 
chance  for  a  normal  existence  in  the  great 
city. 


The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Francis  Parkman  was  celebrated  on  June 
14  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

Dr.  George  Washington  Carver  of  Tuske- 
gee  Institute  has  been  awarded  the  Spingarn 
Medal  for  1922,  “in  consideration  of  his 
services  in  agricultural  chemistry.”  This 
medal  is  given  annually  for  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  achievement  by  an  American 
citizen  of  African  descent.  Among  Doctor 
Carver’s  achievements  are  the  development 
of  one  hundred  sixty-five  by-products  of  the 
peanut  and  one  hundred  fifteen  of  the  sweet 
potato;  the  making  of  potash  and  china 
berry  meal  from  the  china  berry;  and  the 
making  of  a  tonic  for  stock  food  from  vege¬ 
table  products.  He  also  devised  a  dressing 
for  canvas  shoes  and  white  and  colored 
washes  from  clay;  used  okra  fibre  for  paper. 


rope  cordage,  straw  matting  and  carpet,  and 
developed  twenty  varieties  of  laundry  blu¬ 
ing. 


The  World  Association  for  Adult  Illiteracy 
has  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  followed  by  Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart 
in  her  Kentucky  “moonlight”  schools  in  all 
nations  of  the  world. 


Remarkably  generous  prizes  were  offered 
in  an  oratorical  contest  open  to  students 
under  twenty  years  of  age  in  public  high 
schools  and  private  schools  of  corresponding 
grade  in  fourteen  counties  of  Southern 
California.  The  first  prize  was  the  choice 
of  $1500  in  cash  or  a  summer  excursion 
through  the  Mediterranean  countries;  the 
second  prize  was  $500  in  cash  and  there 
were  thirty -six  prizes  of  $50  each. 

The  American  Relief  Administration  has 
been  given  $500,000  by  an  American,  who 
prefers  to  remain  anonymous,  to  be  used  in 
furnishing  food  for  teachers  in  Russia  so 
that  they  may  reopen  and  continue  their 
schools. 


Louisville,  Kentucky,  has  promoted  As¬ 
sistant  Superintendent  Hartley  to  the  super¬ 
intendency  of  schools  to  succeed  Mr.  Z.  E. 
Scott,  who  has  accepted  the  superintendency 
at  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

A  School  of  Education  was  established 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  at  their  commencement  meet¬ 
ing.  The  school,  which  will  be  coordinated 
with  the  other  schools  of  the  college,  will 
offer  four  year  curricula  leading  to  degrees. 
No  new  departments  have  been  added  but 
the  school  collects  and  coordinates  the  fol¬ 
lowing  teacher  training  activities  which  have 
been  scattered  through  various  departments 
of  the  college:  Education  and  Psychology, 
formerly  in  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts;  Home 
Economics,  heretofore  an  independent  de¬ 
partment;  Agricultural  Education  brought 
over  from  the  School  of  Agriculture;  and 
Industrial  Education  from  the  Schools  of 
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Engineering  and  Mines.  Dr.  Will  Grant 
Chambers,  formerly  dean  of  the  School  of 
Education  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  for  the  past  two  years  Dean  of  the 
summer  session  and  of  educational  extension 
in  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  has  been 
appointed  dean  of  the  new  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  planned  to  have  the  School  of 
Education  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
normal  schools  so  that  normal  graduates  may 
complete  collegiate  courses  with  a  minimum 
of  loss  and  delay. 


The  College  of  Puget  Sound,  Tacoma, 
Washington,  is  constructing  a  group  of  nine 
new  buildings.  They  will  include  a  modern 
administration  and  instruction  building  and 
an  open  air  Greek  theater. 


The  University  of  Paris  and  Teachers 
College  of  Columbia  University  are  cooper¬ 
ating  in  offering  a  program  of  graduate 
study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  for  students  and  teachers  of  French. 
The  plan  provides  that  the  student  shall 
study  one  summer  session  and  one  winter 
session  at  Teachers  College  and  the  spring 
session  at  the  University  of  Paris.  Students 
who  successfully  complete  the  entire  course 
may  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Columbia  University  and  may  also 
apply  for  the  Teachers  College  diploma  as 
teacher  or  supervisor  of  French.  The  new 
course  went  into  effect  with  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion  of  this  year.  The  course  is  open  to  col¬ 
lege  graduates  holding  approved  bachelor’s 
degrees  and  to  others  whose  previous  train¬ 
ing  has  been  sufficiently  comprehensive. 


Carroll  R.  Reed  has  been  reelected  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  in  Akron,  Ohio,  at  a 
salary  of  $9,000.  Mr.  Reed  gave  a  course 
in  school  administration  and  finance  at  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education 
during  the  past  summer. 


Academic  circles  were  shocked  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Arthur  Gordon  Webster,  who 
shot  himself  in  May  at  Clark  University, 
where  he  was  a  professor.  Known  through¬ 


out  the  world  for  his  work  with  light  waves, 
the  gyroscope,  and  the  science  of  ballastics. 
Doctor  Webster,  as  one  of  the  foremost 
physicists  of  America,  was  during  the  war  a 
member  of  the  naval  advisory  board,  whose 
chairman  was  Thomas  A.  Edison.  That 
Doctor  Webster  was  mentally  unbalanced 
at  the  time  of  his  suicide  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  honor  in 
which  he  was  held,  he  left  a  note  declaring 
himself  a  failure  as  a  physicist. 


Provost  Josiah  H.  Penniman  was  nom¬ 
inated  for  the  presidency  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at 
their  July  meeting.  According  to  the  sta¬ 
tutes  of  the  university,  his  election  cannot 
be  consummated  for  at  least  a  month  and 
therefore  final  action  will  not  be  taken  until 
the  September  meeting  of  the  trustees. 


Dr.  Austin  B.  Fletcher,  president  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Social  Science,  died  in 
July  following  an  operation.  Doctor  Fletcher 
was  one  of  the  well  known  lawyers  of 
New  York  City  and  a  man  of  wide  social 
and  educational  interests.  He  was  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Tufts  College, 
his  alma  mater,  and  a  trustee  of  Boston 
University  and  Dean  Academy.  For  two 
years  after  finishing  the  law  course  at  Bos¬ 
ton  University,  Doctor  Fletcher  taught 
oratory  in  that  institution  and  in  Brown 
University. 


Dr.  Stephen  Sheldon  Colvin,  the  well- 
known  educational  psychologist,  died  in 
New  York  City  in  July.  Doctor  Colvin, 
who  had  long  been  identified  with  Brown 
University,  joined  the  faculty  of  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  within  the 
past  year. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
handed  down  an  interesting  decision  in  June, 
when  it  declared  that  the  laws  of  twenty-one 
states  prohibiting  the  teaching  of  foreign 
languages  to  pupils  below  the  eighth  grade 
were  unconstitutional.  It  was  declared  that, 
while  the  legislation  had  been  enacted  with  a 
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desire  to  make  better  Americans  of  all  school 
children,  a  state  had  not  a  right  to  interfere 
with  the  right  of  teachers  to  give  instruction 
in  modem  languages,  with  the  chances  of 
pupils  to  acquire  an  education,  and  with  the 
power  of  parents  to  control  their  children’s 
studies.  The  decision  further  declared  that 
mere  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language  can¬ 
not  be  regarded  as  harmful.  A  dissenting 
minority  opinion  was  written,  two  justices 
holding  that  the  end  aimed  at  by  the 
statutes  in  question  was  a  lawful  and  proper 
one  and  that,  under  some  circumstances,  it 
might  be  not  only  reasonable  but  necessary 
to  enact  laws  to  reach  the  desired  result. 

Mrs.  George  F.  Arps  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  School 
Board.  Mrs.  Arps  is  the  wife  of  Dean  Arps 
of  the  College  of  Education  of  the  Ohio  State 
University. 

The  Inland  Empire  Teachers’  Association 
at  its  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  in  Spok¬ 
ane,  Washington,  elected  Doctor  James  M. 
Hamilton  of  Montana  State  College,  presi¬ 
dent. 

It  is  expected  that  the  internal  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  North  Carolina  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Engineering  will  be  reorganized 
on  the  basis  of  the  study  made  by  Dr. 
George  F.  Zook,  specialist  in  higher  education 
in  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Prof.  William  Henry  Pickering  will  re¬ 
sign  from  Harvard  University  in  September 
1924  with  the  title  of  Assistant  Professor 
Emeritus.  Professor  Pickering  is  known  for 
his  discovery  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  satellites 
of  Saturn.  He  established  the  astronomical 
station  for  the  Harvard  Observatory  in  Man- 
deville,  Jamaica,  where  he  now  lives,  and 
previously  established  the  Arequipa,  Peru, 
station  of  the  Harvard  Observatory. 

Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  Director  of  the  en¬ 
tomological  section  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  was  selected  as 
Honorary  Chairman  of  the  international 


phytopathological  congress  which  met  in 
Holland  the  last  of  June. 

The  Civic  Forum  medal  was  awarded  to 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  emeritus 
of  Harvard  University,  at  the  Town  Hall, 
New  York  City  last  May.  This  medal 
which  may  be  awarded  for  distinguished 
public  service  in  any  field  of  human  activity, 
has  been  given  to  but  four  Americans 
previously.  General  George  W.  Goethals, 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
and  Herbert  Hoover. 

A  gift  of  endowments  totaling  $275,000 
has  been  made  to  the  University  of  Cincin¬ 
nati  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Taft. 

Miss  Mary  Ashby  Cheek,  dean  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  College  for  Women,  succeeds  Dr. 
Margaret  S.  Morriss  as  executive  secretary 
of  the  board  of  admissions  of  Mount  Holyoke 
College  and  assistant  professor  of  history. 
Doctor  Morriss  is  now  dean  of  women  at 
Brown  University. 

The  National  Institute  of  Social  Sciences 
has  conferred  its  gold  medal  on  Dr. 
Emory  R.  Johnson,  dean  of  the  Wharton 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

President  John  Grier  Hibben  of  Princeton 
University  and  Mrs.  Hibben  are  making  a 
three-months’  tour  of  Germany,  Poland, 
Hungary,  Austria,  Italy  and  France. 

Dr.  R.  E.  House  of  Ferris,  Texas,  con¬ 
ducted  numerous  experiments  at  the  San 
Quentin,  California,  prison  in  the  use  of 
scopolamin.  It  is  claimed  that  the  use  of 
this  alkaloid  renders  the  subject  incapable 
of  mental  inhibition  and  deprives  him  of 
reasoning  power,  so  that  he  is  incapable  of 
lying  while  under  its  influence,  other  facul¬ 
ties  meanwhile  remaining  intact.  The  stor¬ 
ies  told  while  under  the  influence  of  the  drug 
by  two  persons  accused  of  murder,  proved 
them  innocent;  while  two  others  gave 
evidence  in  relation  to  crimes  of  which  they 
were  accused. 
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All  hitherto  known  laws  in  mechanical 
engineering  have  been  defied  by  a  small 
piece  of  steel  mechanism  in  Machinery  Hall, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  A  section  of  a  case  shaft  makes  an 
application  of  mechanical  power  in  a  way 
never  before  known.  The  driving  end  of 
the  shaft  is  turned  by  a  five-horsepower 
motor  and  speeded  up  to  17,000  revolutions 
a  minute,  while  the  other  end  of  the  shaft 
turns  at  the  rate  of  only  five  revolutions  an 
hour,  and  develops  power  impossible  to 
measure,  although  it  has  been  tested  up  to  a 
lift  of  twelve  tons.  The  reduction  in  speed 
and  gain  of  power  is  accomplished  in  a  single 
gear  unit,  which  is  the  invention  of  George 
Smith  Morrison,  an  Australian. 

A  National  Music  Week  will  be  held  in  the 
spring  of  1924.  Mr.  Otto  J.  Kahn  is  the  hon¬ 
orary  chairman,  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Tremaine, 
Director  of  the  National  Bureau  for  the 
Advancement  of  Music,  is  the  secretary  of 
the  General  Committee,  which  is  made  up 
of  the  heads  of  twenty-six  prominent  civic, 
educational,  labor,  and  other  organizations. 
This  national  movement  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  local  music  weeks  held  in  nearly  150 
cities  of  the  country  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years. 

Prof.  Samuel  F.  Bemis,  of  Whitman 
College,  who  was  awarded  the  $3,000  prize 
offered  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus  for  the 
best  article  on  American  history  for  his 
book,  “Jay’s  Treaty,”  taught  courses  in 
history  at  the  University  of  Washington 
during  the  summer. 

Cambridge  University  has  awarded  its 
three  scholarships  under  the  Henry  P.  Davi¬ 
son  trust  as  follows:  W.  D.  MacPherson,  a 
scholar  of  Trinity  College,  to  a  scholarship 
at  Harvard  University;  E.  C.  Moule,  a 
scholar  of  Emmanuel  College,  to  a  scholar¬ 
ship  at  Yale  University,  and  H.  St.  D.  Net- 
tleton,  a  scholar  of  King’s  College,  to  a 
scholarship  at  Princeton  University. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  supplies  the 


following  suggestive  comparisons  of  relative 
space  in  the  press  devoted  to  the  N.  E.  A. 
meetings  in  San  Francisco  and  the  Dempsey- 
Gibbons  fight  in  Shelby,  Montana — 

Boston  papers  (including  Monitor)  1  to  4 
Chicago  “  1  to  770 

New  York  “  1  to  14 

Philadelphia  (N.  E.  A.  ignored)  - 

Washington  1  to  50 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  pre¬ 
pared  through  the  Bureau  of  Mines  at  \ 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,  a  new  industrial  picture  film 
— entitled  “The  Story  of  the  Gasoline  Mo¬ 
tor.”  This  film  visualizes  most  graphically 
the  complete  operation  of  a  gasoline  engine. 
Copies  of  this  film  may  be  borrowed  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Oscar  S.  Wood,  high  school  principal 
at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Aberdeen,  South 
Dakota. 

J.  O.  Engleman,  field  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  has  been 
given  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  by  James  Milliken  University. 

The  Educational  Thrift  Service  reports 
that  nearly  2,000,000  public  school  children 
in  the  United  States  have  banking  accounts. 

More  than  3,000  schools  have  inaugurated 
savings  systems. 

At  the  fourteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Arts  held  in  St^ 

Louis  in  May,  the  need  for  fundamental 
training  and  an  appreciation  leading  to  the 
formation  of  taste  were  stressed  by  all  speak¬ 
ers.  During  the  year  1921-22  the  exhibits 
assembled  by  the  federation  were  shown  in 
152  places  in  38  states  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  J.  M.  McDonald  of  Ontario,  Oregon, 
succeeds  Mr.  J.  E.  Burch  as  superintendent 
of  schools  of  Kemmerer. 

Port  Arthur  College,  Texas,  has  estab- 
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lished  something  new  in  scholarships.  Life 
scholarships  are  provided  in  its  department 
of  business  administration  which  not  only 
entitle  their  holders  to  tuition  during  their 
courses,  but  give  them  the  privilege  of  re¬ 
turning  after  graduation  to  review  any  sub¬ 
ject  without  additional  charge. 


A  notable  revival  in  creative  musical 
ability  in  Russia  is  claimed  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  present  government.  A  curious 
outcome  of  the  nationalization  of  property 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  four  famous  Stra- 
divarius  violins,  formerly  the  property  of 
private  collectors,  have  been  assigned  to  the 
best  artists  for  use.  It  is  expected  that  a 
competition  will  be  held  in  which  the  instru¬ 
ments  will  be  awarded  to  the  winner  for  life. 
Pianos  have  also  been  nationalized  and  are 
leased  through  a  musical  society  formed  for 
that  purpose.  Students  are  given  reduc¬ 
tions  in  rates.  The  proceeds  derived  from 
renting  the  pianos  have  been  used  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  piano  factory. 


Superintendent  J.  M.  Gwinn  of  New 
Orleans  has  accepted  the  superintendency  of 
schools  of  San  Francisco,  at  a  salary  of 
$10,000.  He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Nicholas 
Bauer,  business  manager  and  secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  who  was  also  for  a 
number  of  years  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools  of  New  Orleans. 


A  lecture  course  in  civic  administration 
will  be  established  in  Union  College  this 
fall  by  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Day,  one  of  the 
largest  real  estate  operators  in  New  York 
City.  The  first  lectures  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  George  McAneny,  president  of  the  New 
York  transit  commission. 


Yale  University  has  awarded  $35,000  in 
scholarships  and  fellowships  in  the  Graduate 
School  for  the  present  year.  These  repre¬ 
sent  tw^enty-six  fields  of  study,  the  largest 
numbers  being  in  English,  21;  chemistry  and 
physiological  chemistry,  13;  history,  11; 
geology,  10;  education,  7;  and  social  and 
political  science,  7.  The  students  receiving 


the  awards  are  residents  of  Canada,  India, 
Mexico,  England,  and  twenty-seven  different 
states  in  this  country  and  they  represent  one 
hundred  twenty-four  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties. 


Mr.  Francis  C.  Byrn  has  resigned  as  su¬ 
perintendent  of  schools  at  Ogdensburg,  New' 
York,  and  is  succeeded  by  Superintendent 
Arthur  J.  Laidlaw  of  Whitehall,  New  York. 


The  Prix  de  Rome  in  painting  has  been 
won  by  Francis  Scott  Bradford  of  Appleton, 
W^isconsin.  Mr.  Bradford  first  realized  his 
artistic  talent  w’hen  he  entered  the  Cum¬ 
mings  School  of  Art  at  Des  Moines,  as  an 
amusement,  while  awaiting  his  discharge 
from  the  army  after  the  Armistice.  The 
development  of  his  skill  has  been  so  rapid 
that  he  not  only  won  the  Prix  de  Rome, 
which  carries  with  it  a  fellow  ship  of  $1000  a 
year  for  three  years’  study  at  the  American 
Academy  in  Rome  and  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
tensive  European  travel,  but  also  the 
Mooney  scholarship  of  $1400,  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  study  for  three  months  this 
summer  at  the  Fontainebleau  School  in 
France. 

Arthur  F.  Dean  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  who 
worked  his  w'ay  through  the  Ohio  State 
University  and  the  School  of  Architecture 
of  Columbia  University,  has  been  awarded 
the  Prix  de  Rome  in  architecture  and  will 
have  the  benefit  of  three  years’  work  at  the 
American  Academy. 


Courses  in  building  construction  at  Union 
College  and  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 
Yale  University  are  to  be  established  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Louis  J.  and  Mary  E.  Horo¬ 
witz  Foundation.  Mr.  Horowitz,  who  is 
president  of  the  Thompson-Starrett  Com¬ 
pany,  one  of  the  largest  engineering  con¬ 
struction  companies  in  the  United  States,  has 
formed  a  million-dollar  trust  fund.  This  is 
the  first  time  building  construction  has  been 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  any  American 
college,  but  it  is  the  hope  of  Mr.  Horowitz 
that,  through  these  courses,  it  may  become  a 
profession  as  dignified  as  that  of  architec- 
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ture.  It  is  also  provided  by  Mr.  Horowitz 
that  one  graduate  from  each  class  shall  be 
selected  for  employment  by  the  Thompson- 
Starrett  Company  for  a  period  of  two  years 
at  a  salary  of  $2,500,  to  be  paid  by  the 
foundation. 


The  newly  established  chair  of  transpor¬ 
tation  at  Yale  University  will  be  filled  by 
Mr.  Winthrop  More  Daniels,  a  member  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Mr. 
Daniels,  who  is  well  known  as  an  author  and 
journalist  in  the  field  of  economics  and  public 
utilities  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton  and 
taught  political  economy  in  that  university 
at  one  time. 


Protesting  against  the  stand  taken  by 
Governor  Pinchot  in  his  failure  to  reappoint 
Doctor  Finegan  Superintendent  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  three  member’s  of  the  State  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Education  of  Pennsylvania  have  re¬ 
signed.  The  resignations  of  Dr.  J.  N.  Ruhl, 
second  deputy  superintendent  in  charge  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Blackwell, 
assistant  director  of  vocational  education, 
were  announced  at  the  same  time  that  Doctor 
Finegan’s  declination  of  the  Governor’s  offer 
was  made  public.  A  meeting  testifying  to 
their  approval  of  Doctor  Finegan’s  stand 
was  held  in  his  honor  in  Pittsburgh  by  more 
than  three  thousand  persons,  including  the 
entire  teaching  force  of  the  city  and  repre¬ 
sentative  educators  and  leading  citizens 
from  outside  the  city.  It  was  presided  over  by 
Superintendent  William  M.  Davidson.  Res¬ 
olutions  were  passed  declaring  Doctor  Fine¬ 
gan  “another  victim  of  the  upward  struggle 
against  greed  and  prejudice  of  the  free 
public  school  system  in  America.’’ 


Johns  Hopkins  University  will  open  this 
fall  its  first  dormitories,  which,  although 
one  building,  are  constructed  in  units,  sepa¬ 
rated  by  walls  like  a  number  of  buildings 
in  a  row.  The  aim  is  to  prevent  segregation 
by  classes  or  any  other  divisions  and  a  stu¬ 
dent  will,  therefore,  have  quarters  in  the 
same  unit  for  his  entire  course.  A  dining 
hall  is  provided.  The  dormitory  prices  will 
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be  from  $410  to  $700  a  term,  according  to 
type  of  room  selected,  and  will  include  board. 


The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol¬ 
ogy  at  its  fifty-fifth  graduating  exercises 
conferred  degrees  upon  seven  hundred  and 
eighteen  persons,  including  two  women. 
The  Class  of  1893,  celebrating  its  thirtieth 
anniversary,  offered  a  gift  of  $100,000  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  dormitory. 


The  action  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  insuring  its  graduating  exercises  in  June 
against  rain  in  the  sum  of  $3,000  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  of  its  kind. 


The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Chancellor  James  Kent,  author  of 
“Commentaries  on  American  Law,”  to  his 
law  professorship  in  Columbia  College,  was 
celebrated  during  commencement  week. 
The  celebration  was  said  to  be  the  liiggest 
alumni  event  since  the  first  professorship  in 
law  in  America  was  established  at  Columbia 
in  1773  by  the  appointment  of  John  Vardill. 
Secretary  of  State  Hughes  was  the  com¬ 
memoration  orator.  Among  the  guests 
were  ten  descendants  of  Chancellor  Kent, 
distinguished  members  of  the  Canadian 
courts,  the  Federal  courts,  and  the  courts  of 
New  York  State  and  other  states. 


A  gift  of  $150,000  has  been  made  by  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  to  fifteen  hospitals  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  promote  the 
use  of  insulin  in  the  treatment  of  diabetes. 
The  purpose  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
free  ward  patients  to  be  treated  and  to  teach 
physicians  in  general  practice  the  proper 
methods  of  employing  insulin. 


John  J.  Madden  of  Kansas  City,  an 
American  Rhodes  scholar,  at  Oxford,  re¬ 
ceived  an  unusual  honor,  when  the  Benchers 
of  Lincoln  Inn  held  a  special  session  in  order 
to  call  him  to  the  English  bar.  Madden’s 
examinations  at  Oxford  interfered  with  his 
attendance  at  the  regular  admission  of 
young  lawyers  to  the  bar.  His  record  in 
England  has  been  brilliant,  as  he  received  the 
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highest  honors  at  the  Oxford  Law  School  and 
in  the  English  bar  examinations.  He  is  the 
first  American  to  win  the  standing  of 
“Senior  Student”  at  Lincoln  Inn.  He  went 
to  England  from  the  University  of  Missouri. 
In  the  fall  he  will  enter  the  Columbia 
University  Law  School  for  advanced  study. 


During  the  Silver  Jubilee  exhibition,  which 
was  held  by  New  York  City  in  June  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  creation  of  Greater  New  York, 
over  four  thousand  different  class  groups  of 
from  thirty  to  several  hundred  pupils  illus¬ 
trated  the  many  activities  of  the  public 
schools.  These  included  the  publishing  of  a 
daily  news  sheet,  gardening,  manual  train¬ 
ing,  etc.,  as  well  as  demonstration  lessons  as 
given  in  regular  classes. 


Dr.  William  Mann  Irvine  celebrated  the 
thirtieth  anniversary  of  his  head  mastership 
of  the  Mercersburg  Academy  (Pa.)  in  June. 
The  alumni,  the  Board  of  Regents,  and  the 
Town  of  Mercersburg  presented  him  with 
gifts  amounting  to  $10,000. 


Dr.  Walter  E.  Foster,  Assistant  Principal 
of  the  Stuyvesant  High  School,  New  York, 
narrowly  escaped  death  in  June,  from  a 
bullet  accidentally  fired  from  an  automatic 
pistol  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  pupils. 


Dr.  Jesse  H.  Coursault,  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest,  has  been  relieved  of  the  deanship  of 
the  School  of  Education  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  in  order  that  he  may  devote  him¬ 
self  to  teaching,  research,  and  writing.  Dean 
Coursault,  although  it  conflicted  with  his 
own  personal  interests,  assumed  the  dean- 
ship  in  1917  in  order  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  School  of  Education,  particularly  in 
the  expansion  of  the  graduate  work. 


Dean  Harlan  H.  Horner  of  the  New  York 
State  College  for  Teachers  has  resigned  to 
accept  the  newly  created  position  of  Field 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association.  Doctor  Horner  is  a  ready 
speaker,  is  well  known  throughout  the  State 
not  only  for  his  educational  connections  but 


through  his  prominence  in  Rotarian  circles, 
and  has  a  genius  for  organization.  Under 
his  guidance  it  is  believed  that  the  rapidly 
expanding  interests  of  the  State  organization 
will  be  developed  and  that  the  teachers  of 
the  State  will  be  formed  into  a  service  group 
of  the  utmost  value  in  furthering  the  cause 
of  education  in  the  Empire  State. 


Dr.  William  H.  Metzler,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Syracuse  Univer-  ^ 
sity,  has  resigned  to  succeed  Doctor  Horner 
as  dean  of  the  New  York  State  College  for 
Teachers.  Doctor  Metzler  is  a  highly  suc¬ 
cessful  administrator  and  has  an  interna¬ 
tional  reputation  as  a  specialist  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  He  has  been  honored  with  member¬ 
ship  in  the  leading  societies  devoted  to 
mathematics  not  only  in  this  country  but 
abroad.  He  has  been  a  positive  force  at 
Syracuse  University  through  his  sympathy 
and  tact  in  dealing  with  students  and  his 
insistence  upon  high  standards  for  them. 


Dr.  Stratton  D.  Brooks  has  resigned  as 
President  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  to 
accept  the  presidency  of  the  University  of 
Missouri.  Doctor  Brooks  has  had  a  broad 
experience  as  a  teacher  and  administrator 
and  is  widely  known  for  his  successful  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  schools  of  Cleveland  and 
Boston,  and  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 


An  interesting  conference  of  British  and 
American  professors  of  English  was  held  at 
Columbia  University  early  in  the  summer. 
A  reception  was  tendered  the  delegates  by 
Chancellor  and  Mrs.  Brown,  with  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  Council  and  Faculties  of  New 
York  University. 


A  Correction 

In  our  issue  of  May,  1923,  is  a  portrait  of 
Stuart  A.  Courtis  with  a  caption  which  does 
not  state  the  whole  truth.  While  Mr.  Cour¬ 
tis  has  become  a  professor  of  Education  in 
the  University  of  Michigan,  he  is  still  Direc¬ 
tor  of  Instruction,  Teacher  Training  and 
Research  in  the  Detroit  Public  Schools. 
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Note. — It  is  hoped  that  in  this  department  our  readers  will  feel  free  to  express  themselves  with  the  utmost 
frankness  both  concerning  the  articles  and  the  policies  of  the  Educational  Review  and  concerning  educational 
problems  of  all  sorts  and  in  every  state  and  country.  No  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  writers, 
but  all  contributions  must  be  signed  with  the  real  name  of  the  author. 


To  the  Editor: 

Mr.  D.  J.  MacDonald,  in  his  article, 
“Educational  Aims — How  to  State  Them” 
insisted  that  statements  of  aims  for  daily 
use  by  class-room  teachers  must  be  “specific 
without  being  narrow,  and  comprehensive 
without  being  vague.” 

Permit  me  to  suggest  that  the  problem 
of  the  statement  of  educational  aims  is  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  question  of  what  the  aims 
of  education  really  are.  The  former  is  a 
difficulty  of  language';  the  latter  is  a  scien¬ 
tific  problem  for  experimental  education,  for 
the  most  part.  It  does  seem  to  be  true  that 
the  determination  of  the  ultimate  aim  of 
education  is  a  matter  for  the  combined 
attack  of  the  sociologist  and  psychologist,  or 
of  the  philosopher  expert  in  the  fields  of 
sociology  and  psychology.  Both  the  nature 
of  the  individual  and  the  needs  of  society 
are  to  be  considered  in  fixing  the  ultimate 
aim.  But  the  proximate  aims  of  education 
should  be  ascertained  experimentally,  and 
not  set  up  by  a  priori  reasoning  processes. 
Neatness,  accuracy  and  speed  are  fairly 
definite  statements  of  objectives  for  the 
work  of  the  elementary  school,  and  these 
apply  generally  to  the  subjects  taught  there, 
but  the  degrees  of  neatness,  accuracy  and 
speed  to  be  set  as  goals  for  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  different  grades  should  be  de¬ 
termined  by  experimentation.  An  example 
of  a  proximate  aim,  scientifically  determined, 
is  to  the  tentative  standards  for  quality  and 
rate  of  handwriting  established  for  the  eighth 
grade  by  Koos,  Freeman,  Ayres,  and  others. 
Such  a  proximate  aim  is  more  than  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  specific  statement  of  aim;  it  is  an 
attainable  goal  based  on  scientific  measure¬ 
ment  of  handwriting  products  in  the  oflBce, 
factory  and  school. 


Mr.  MacDonald’s  conclusions  that  teach¬ 
ing  is  an  art,  and  that  it  can  never  be  a 
science,  do  not  follow  from  the  “simple 
reason  that  two  variables  are  ever  present.” 
Variables  often  co-exist  with  constants;  it  is  a 
mere  assumption,  and  contrary  to  fact,  that 
teacher  and  pupil  are  variables  in  toto.  In 
educational  psychology,  educational  ad¬ 
ministration,  educational  methods,  etc., 
there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  body  of  knowl¬ 
edge  grouped  about  established  principles. 
As  well  argue  that  medicine  is  no  science 
because  variable  physicians  treat  variable 
patients  afflicted  with  variable  diseases! 
Or  that  there  is  no  science  of  navigation 
because  variable  mariners  lift  their  variable 
hands  to  variable  winds  1 

Paul  R.  Morrow. 

Fairmont  State  Normal  School, 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  read  Doctor  MacDonald’s  article 
on  “Stating  Educational  Aims”  [Edu¬ 
cational  Review,  May  1923].  I  should 
agree  with  him  in  the  main,  but  should  like 
to  set  before  the  readers  of  the  Review 
another  phase  of  the  question  which  no 
doubt  is  implied  in  what  Doctor  MacDonald 
has  written. 

The  majority  of  teachers  are  working 
without  recognized  aims.  Many  super¬ 
intendents  are  directing  school  systems 
without  themselves  realizing  any  aim  of 
education  beyond  literacy  and  a  fair  com¬ 
mand  of  the  traditional,  useful  school 
subjects.  All  this  is  as  Doctor  MacDonald 
puts  it.  Perhaps  large  numbers  of  these 
teachers  and  superintendents  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  way  without  knowing  where 
they  are  going  are  aware  of  their  vagueness 
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of  aim  and  are  worried  about  it.  The 
soldier  unit,  and  even  the  colonel  command¬ 
ing  a  thousand  men,  in  the  midst  of  a  big 
general  movement  of  an  army  are  in  the 
same  position  as  the  individual  teacher  and 
the  superintendent.  Somebody  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  details  must  stand  apart  from  the 
dust  and  clamor  of  the  advance  and  see  for 
the  man  and  the  officer  where  the  whole 
army  is  going  and  why.  That  is  the  function 
of  the  educational  philosopher. 

Have  the  educational  philosophers  always 
had  a  clear  and  single  idea  as  to  where  we 
are  going?  Have  they  agreed  among  them¬ 
selves  as  to  the  aims  of  education?  If  they 
have  not,  how  can  we  be  finding  fault  with 
the  private  in  the  ranks  if  in  the  midst  of  the 
day’s  routine  she  fails  to  find  a  still,  high 
place  from  which  she  can  look  forward  into 
the  purple  haze  and  visualize  the  goal  toward 
which  she  is  leading  her  little  flock?  The 
philosopher  must  do  this  for  her. 

And  one  thing  more.  The  philosopher 
must  speak  to  those  of  us  who  are  in  the  thick 
of  it  in  a  language  we  can  understand.  There 
is  a  special  diction  affected  by  the  philoso¬ 
pher  and  a  highly  complex  phraseology 
which  may  be  clear  to  the  initiated — an 
appropriate  code  for  communication  among 
themselves — ^but  which  is  not  understood  by 
us.  If  there  are  recognizable  aims  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  a  democratic  country,  surely  those 
aims  can  be  so  stated  in  simple,  straight¬ 
forward  literary  English  that  any  of  us  can 
understand. 

In  addition  to  what  Doctor  MacDonald  is 
asking  for;  namely,  an  aim  in  education 
organized  by  teachers  and  superintendents, 
I  am  hoping  that  those  who  write  these  aims 
for  us  may  be  persuaded  to  abandon  the 
language  of  the  “adept”  and  speak  to  us  in 
such  English  as  has  served  John  Ruskin, 
and  Stevenson,  and  William  James. 

E.  A.  Cross. 

Colorado  State 
Teachers  College 

To  the  Editor: 

The  greatest  fault  with  American  edu¬ 
cation  is  its  diffuseness  and  consequent 


superficiality;  all  our  endeavor  is  to  teach  too 
many  subjects;  our  object  is  instruction,  not 
education.  We  are  simply  trying  to  pour 
knowledge  in,  with  apparently  no  regard  for 
what  comes  out,  and  the  product  is  from  its 
desultoriness  very  weak.  James  pointed 
out  long  ago  that  “Knowledge  about  a  thing 
is  knowledge  of  its  relations.  Acquaintance 
with  it  is  limitation  to  the  bare  impression  it 
makes.”  Our  education  does  not  teach 
children  to  know,  it  brings  about  only  an 
acquaintance  with  the  things  they  study, 
and  a  mere  bowing  one  at  that.  With  so 
many  different  subjects  they  never  know 
one  well  enough  even  to  call  it  their  own, 
and  friends  are  as  important  in  our  studies 
as  they  are  in  life,  where  a  real  friend  is  worth 
many  acquaintances. 

The  Rhodes  Scholars,  who  are  pretty 
carefully  selected  by  fairly  skilful  compe¬ 
tition,  are,  taking  it  by  and  large,  among 
the  best  students  that  we  turn  out,  yet  the 
Oxford  authorities  complain  seriously  of 
their  superficiality,  and  say  with  much 
justice  that  they  do  not  know  any  subject 
thoroughly,  and,  though  they  know  a  good 
deal  about  many,  they  are  masters  of  none. 
President  Butler  writes  of  Oxford’s  own 
students,  “Of  course  the  Oxford  training  has 
had  to  some  extent  at  least,  selected  ma¬ 
terial  to  work  upon,  but  it  has  done  its  work 
amazingly  well.  Whether  in  statesmanship 
or  in  the  army  or  in  diplomacy,  or  in  the 
large  administrative  undertakings  in  busi¬ 
ness,  the  man  trained  at  Oxford  has  won  the 
first  place  by  reason  of  the  character  and 
quality  of  his  performance.  No  such  result 
has  been  obtained,  and  no  such  result  need 
be  expected  from  a  school  and  college  train¬ 
ing  which  is  a  quick  smattering  of  many 
things.”  President  Hadley  says  in  his  latest 
article,  “  It  is  better  to  let  a  boy  really  learn 
to  think  on  one  or  two  subjects — subjects 
which  he  is  very  likely  going  to  forget  all 
about — and  afterward  fill  his  mind,  or  even 
his  library  shelves,  with  the  precise  infor¬ 
mation  which  he  is  going  to  use.”  But  our 
system  does  not  teach  him  to  think,  all  its 
force  is  exerted  in  the  opposite  direction. 
As  Chamberlain  says,  “The  exactitude  of 
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what  the  eye  sees  will  always  be  more 
important  than  its  extent  ...  it  is 
certain  that  the  accurate  knowledge  of  a 
single  case  is  more  serviceable  to  judgment 
than  the  survey  of  a  thousand  shrouded  in 
mist.  In  fact  the  old  saying,  non  multa, 
sed  multum,  proves  to  be  universally  true.” 
There  is  no  training  equal  to  that  which 
makes  a  man  master  of  a  subject;  he  gains  a 
self-confidence  that  nothing  else  gives,  and 
we  all  appreciate  the  adage  that  warns  us 
to  fear  the  man  of  one  book.  The  smallest 
child  who  has  gained  a  mastery  over  any 
bit  of  knowledge,  has  found  that  a  difficult 
task  or  a  hard  lesson  has  become  easy; 
having  mastered  it  he  can  go  on  to  some¬ 
thing  harder,  and  what  he  has  really  learned 
has  become  part  of  him  forever.  It  is  the 
same  with  boys  entering  college  and  with 
men  finishing  college,  and  the  difference  is 
shown  nowhere  more  clearly  than  in  the 
different  spirit  that  animates  the  work  in  a 
college,  and  in  a  graduate  school. 

The  one  question  that  parents  ask  of  the 
schools  is  whether  they  teach  concentration. 
That  so  many  boys  do  not  know  how  to 
study  is  a  very  real  criticism  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  .schools,  though  it  is  the  infinite 
variety  of  their  curriculum  that  makes  it 
impossible  for  them  to  do  .so.  Concentration 
is  the  one  foundation  on  which  all  learning 
rests;  this  attained,  all  study  becomes 
easy,  yet  its  acquisition  becomes  impossible 
when  its  practice  is  prevented.  The  schools 
do  the  best  they  can,  but  they  have  so  many 
different  subjects  to  teach  that  they  cannot 
do  any  one  well,  or  with  any  pretence  at 
thoroughness.  Professor  Cayley’s  reply  to 
the  pertinent  question,  “How  do  more  than 
we  do?”  is  the  still  more  pertinent  answer, 
“By  doing  fewer  thifigs  and  better.” 

The  great  object  of  all  education  is  the 
training  of  the  mind;  what  is  studied  is  not 
so  important.  But  how  can  a  mind  be 
trained,  or  any  thorough  knowledge  at¬ 
tained,  or  concentration  acquired  if  the 
mind  is  made  to  flit  from  one  subject  to 
another,  touching  only  the  fringes  of  each? 
It  is  no  such  training  as  this  that  gives  the 
power  of  fixed  and  sustained  attention,  with¬ 


out  which  no  real  study  is  possible.  And 
Dr.  Stewart  Paton  says  that  the  sub¬ 
conscious  effect  on  students  is  even  worse. 


The  following  schedule  is  an  example,  not 
unusual  in  its  variety;  it  is  a  four  years’ 
course,  during  the  years  1918-22. 


SUBJECT 

NO.  OF 

PERIODS 

WEEKS 

PER  WEEK 

Algebra  I  .  .  .  . 

38 

5 

Botany  .... 

19 

6 

Bookkeeping  . 

19 

5 

Chemistry 

19 

7 

English  I  .  .  .  . 

38 

4 

English  II  ... 

38 

4 

English  HI. 

38 

4 

English  IV  ... 

7 

10 

French  I  .  .  .  . 

19 

5 

General  Science 

19 

4 

Geometry  I  .  .  . 

38 

5 

History,  American 

38 

4 

History,  Modern  . 

38 

4 

Latin  I  .... 

19 

5 

Physical  Education  I 

38 

2 

Physical  Education  H 

38 

2 

Zoology  .... 

19 

6 

The  physical  education  consisted  in  part 
of  playing  on  the  basketball  and  football 
teams. 

The  colleges  are  responsible  very  largely 
for  this  condition  in  the  schools,  which  will 
exist  just  so  long  as  the  present  admission 
requirements  last.  The  New  Plan  of  ad¬ 
mission,  which  requires  comprehensive  ex¬ 
aminations  in  only  four  subjects  is  a  great 
step  in  advance,  and  it  is  only  its  adminis¬ 
tration  that  prevents  its  general  adoption. 
One  object  of  the  New  Plan  was  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  high  school  students  to  get  in¬ 
to  college  without  an  extra  year’s  work,  but 
this  is  in  many  cases  defeated  by  requiring 
the  completion  of  all  the  subjects  called  for 
by  the  school  record.  The  difficulty  is  the 
school  record  that  is  required  before  a 
candidate  is  allowed  to  try  the  examinations. 
Yale  requires  a  certificate  grade  (presumably 
75  per  cent.)  in  all  the  school  studies.  Har¬ 
vard  the  same  grade  in  two  thirds  of  them, 
while  Princeton  more  reasonably  accepts 
the  full  recommendation  of  the  headmaster 
or  principal.  Last  June  there  were  101 
fewer  New  Plan  candidates  than  the  year 
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before.  Boys  feel  that  as  they  have  to  take 
all  the  subjects  they  may  as  well  take  the 
examinations  as  they  come  along,  and  it  is 
well  to  have  an  anchor  to  leeward  in  case 
anything  untoward  happens  at  the  end  of 
the  school  course  when  the  New  Plan 
examinations  have  to  be  taken.  A  head¬ 
master  cannot  advise  a  boy  not  to  take  an 
examination  for  which  he  is  prepared,  on  the 
ground  that  two  years  later  he  may  in  the 
meantime  have  done  well  enough  to  take  the 
four  comprehensive  examinations  at  once. 
No  subjects  can  be  dropped  because  the 
school  record  has  to  show  the  completion  of 
the  full  requirements.  If  the  permission  to 
take  the  examinations  was  not  based  on  the 
school  record,  but  were  op>en  to  all  candi¬ 
dates,  it  would  simplify  the  whole  problem. 
The  statistics  of  the  college  oflices  as  to  the 
advantages  of  the  New  Plan  are  not  helpful, 
because  the  only  candidates  allowed  to  take 
these  examinations  are  those  whose  record 
in  school  is  so  much  higher  than  the  average 
that  no  fair  comparison  is  possible. 

All  the  colleges  and  scientific  schools 
require  fifteen  units  of  school  work.  A 
unit  represents  a  year’s  study  in  any  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  secondary  school,  constituting 
approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year’s 
work,  Tlie  amount  of  work  is  not  too  great 
nor  are  the  examinations  too  diflficult,  but 


the  subjects  are  too  varied  and  too  numer¬ 
ous,  Four  different  studies  cover  the  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  all  the  remaining  education 
may  be  built,  and  each  boy  should  have 
only  four  subjects  a  year.  To  get  the  fifteen 
units,  the  mathematics  would  have  to  cover 
four  units  and  include  trigonometry  and 
solid  geometry,  and  the  modern  languages 
would  also  have  to  cover  four  units,  going 
through  the  present  advanced  examination, 
the  content  of  which  might  easily  be  changed 
to  include  some  study  of  the  literature. 
Four  units  in  science  or  in  history,  covering 
all  the  school  work  in  those  subjects,  could 
be  offered  instead  of  Latin  for  a  scientific 
course.  The  number  of  different  subjects 
would  be  limited,  more  time  could  be  spent 
on  each,  and  a  much  more  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  each  subject  attained,  the  curricu¬ 
lum  would  be  simplified,  and  the  content  of 
each  study  increased.  It  would  be  very 
much  easier  for  both  scholars  and  teachers, 
and  the  boys  and  girls  would  go  from 
school  to  college  with  an  idea  of  work 
and  of  how  to  work  that  is  now  the  chance 
possession  of  a  few  of  the  very  best  stu¬ 
dents,  who  have  learned  concentration,  not 
on  account  of  the  present  system  but  in 
spite  of  it. 

Roland  J.  Mulford. 

Princeton  University. 
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The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  High 
School. — By  Clarence  Stratton. 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company.  1923. 
383  pp. 

A  wise  guide  must  have  gone  the  way  he 
leads.  This  book  is  written  by  a  director 
who  knows  how  to  teach,  and  every  page 
gives  proof  of  experience  put  to  use.  Though 
its  subject  is  limited  by  the  title,  much  of 
the  book  would  be  helpful  to  teachers  in  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  and  colleges  as  well  as  to 
those  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
for  whom  it  is  written.  The  most  experi¬ 


enced  worker  in  the  field  might  find  here 
some  sharpening  of  his  tools, — whether 
ploughshare,  hoe,  or  pruning-hook. 

The  four  aims  of  English  study  are  stated 
simply :  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  liter¬ 
ature,  ability  to  speak,  ability  to  write,  and 
ability  to  think.  The  organization  of  the 
book  is  according  to  these  aims,  except  that 
ability  to  think  is  rightly  stressed  through¬ 
out,  with  fullest  emphasis  in  Chapter  VII, 
“Judgment,  Appreciation,  Criticism,  Style.” 
Two  of  the  opening  sentences  of  this  chapter 
well  express  the  author’s  main  contention. 
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*‘Too  long  have  practices — where  started 
and  when  most  prevalent  is  not  the  question 
— allowed  children  to  read  without  under¬ 
standing,  to  pronounce  without  hearing,  to 
recite  without  thinking,  to  listen  without  ab¬ 
sorbing.”  “Let  us  make  of  our  high  school 
pupils  good  readers  first,  then  add  to  them 
everything  else  within  our  power  and  their 
capabilities.”  This  striving  for  clear  think¬ 
ing,  for  sincere  study,  for  genuine,  eager,  and 
growing  scholarship  at  every  stage  of  the 
pupil’s  progress,  is  the  keynote  of  the  book, 
and  makes  it  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  teaching. 

Another  idea  is  strongly  impressed  by  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  discussion;  namely,  the 
power  and  responsibility  of  the  teacher. 
Only  the  teacher  who  knows ^  the  teacher 
who  cares,  and  the  teacher  who  does  is  fit 
to  teach  English;  and  such  a  teacher  this 
book  would  create  if  a  book  could. 

The  mature  teacher  must  be  appreciatively  and 
critically  far  above  the  level  of  the  class.  Fully 
conscious  of  this  difference  between  himself  and 
the  young  high  school  pupil,  the  teacher  about  to 
present  reading  should  examine  the  attitude  of 
mind  he  should  be  able  to  assume.  He  must 
consider  this  phase  of  his  work — in  fact,  practi¬ 
cally  all  phases  of  teaching — from  a  dual  point  of 
view.  As  a  trained,  cultured,  mature  adult,  he 
must  have  intellectual  capacity,  literary  taste, 
and  artistic  appreciation  far  above  the  level  of  the 
class  he  is  instructing.  Coupled  with  that  equip¬ 
ment,  or  as  an  inherent  part  of  it,  he  must  have  a 
peculiar  power — call  it  dramatic,  if  you  please — 
of  vicarious  yet  sympathetic  participation  in  the 
experiences  of  his  pupils. — Not  knowledge  of 
material  alone,  not  identification  with  adolescent 
life,  will  produce  the  best  teaching.  The  dual 
point  of  view  is  the  basis  for  the  best  results  in 
the  course  in  English.^ 

In  setting  forth  his  high  ideal  the  author 
does  not  forget  the  teacher’s  burden  or 
diflBculties.  The  suggestions  for  rapid  and 
eflicient  correction  of  manuscript  would  be 
worth  the  price  of  the  book  to  any  English 
teacher  for  whom  theme-reading  is  not  a 
pastime.  Moreover,  the  multitude  of  clear 
and  detailed  advices  and  devices,  such  as 
those  for  teaching  typical  masterpieces,  for 

'Chapter  II,  pp.  19-iiO. 


the  use  and  disuse  of  literary  biography,  for 
interesting  the  class  in  books  and  reading, 
for  the  treatment  of  contemporary  literature, 
for  showing  pupils  how  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
why  and  how  to  outline,  and  for  many  other 
parts  of  the  complicated  task  of  English 
teaching  give  help  over  hard  places.  There 
are  not  enough  born  teachers  to  go  around. 
It  would  be  better  for  a  beginner  to  follow 
line  by  line  the  plan  here  presented  for  teach¬ 
ing  Ivanhoe  than  to  assign  for  the  first  lesson, 
as  one  did,  the  dictionary  pronunciation  of 
all  the  names  of  people  in  Chapter  I,  in¬ 
cluding  “Alderman  Ox,”  “Mynheer  Calf,” 
and  “Monsieur  de  Veau”! 

For  the  teaching  of  poetry,  the  hints,  for 
example  as  to  just  how  the  pupils  can  “be 
made  to  see  the  crew  swept  away  like  icicles,” 
are  not  so  definite.  “No  teacher  should 
rest  content  with  the  mere  retelling  of  the 
events.”  Is  the  retelling,  except  in  sum¬ 
mary,  a  desirable  exercise  in  high  school? 
In  these  chapters,  while  the  emphasis  on 
thinking  is  again  impressive  and  much 
needed,  while  it  is  true  that  “All  real  poets 
have  something  to  say”  and  that  “Contrary 
to  the  impression  of  some  pupils  poetry  does 
mean  something,”  the  average  teacher  who 
followed  directions  here  might  fail  to  con¬ 
vert  knowledge  into  feeling,  might  find  the 
hints  for  “developing  the  imagination”  far 
less  explicit  and  impressive  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sections  on  understanding.  To  be 
sure,  the  exaltation  of  understanding  is 
needed. 

Every  teacher  has  met  boys  and  girls  half 
through  school  who  have  memorized  dozens  of 
poems  without  the  slightest  idea  of  what  the 
stanzas  mean.  Some  may  slip  into  higher  grades 
unawakened  to  the  sense  value  of  verse.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  under  such  attainments  the  pupils 
declare  they  do  not  like  poetry?  How  can  they 
be  expected  to  like  it?  Convinced  that  they 
should  pretend  to  like  it,  in  order  to  placate  the 
teacher’s  wrath  and  help  the  grade  for  passing, 
they  blandly  declare  that  they  “like  it  pretty 
well,”  and  trust  to  luck  not  to  be  discovered. 

This  is  refreshing  common  sense;  but  let 
the  learner  supplement  these  chapters  with 
Quiller-Couch’s  The  Art  of  Reading,  Lam- 
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born’s  The  Rudiments  of  Criticism^  and  Max 
Eastman’s  The  Enjoyment  of  Poetry,  lest  he 
put  out  the  fire  with  fuel. 

Again,  though  a  fine  spirit  of  sympathy 
and  cooperation  in  the  class  room  is  implied 
by  much  that  is  said  here,  the  means  of 
achieving  this  spirit,  and  especially  the  de¬ 
liberate  and  effective  use  of  the  class  group  as 
the  most  powerful  agency  for  improvement 
of  standards,  are  scarcely  suggested.  This 
phase  of  composition  has  been  so  ably  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Leonard’s  English  Composi¬ 
tion  as  a  Social  Problem  (Chapter  II)  that 
the  author  may  have  purposely  slighted  it,  in 
a  natural  abhorrence  of  the  pedagogic  harp¬ 
ing  on  “socialization.”  Certainly  it  should 
not  be  overlooked  by  the  teacher. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  generally  simple 
and  straightforward,  at  times  even  delight¬ 
ful.  (But  why  does  the  author  choose  to 
say  “a  mooted  point”  and  “proven”?)  A 
pertinent  paragraph  may  well  serve  as  a 
sample. 

The  beginning,  continuance,  and  completion  of 
appreciation  of  literature  by  learners  is  self¬ 
scrutiny.  That  instructors  may  know  how  to 
watch  this  process  deepening  and  widening  in 
their  pupils,  they  should  subject  themselves  to  it 
at  all  times.  Lacking  the  assembly  of  peers  and 
superiors  already  described,  the  individual 
teacher  must  enact  its  reception  of  his  opinions 
and  unflinchingly  announce  its  judgments  upon 
his  literary  acumen.  Do  any  of  the  recent  books 
suggested  for  school  use  substitute  raciness  for 
style,  flamboyance  for  color,  nervous  excitement 
for  incident,  maudlin  sentimentalism  for  feeling, 
surprise  for  suspense,  and  glamour  for  sincerity? 
Is  the  volumtary  reading  of  teachers  of  English  as 
high  in  level  as  they  insist  upon  for  other? 

Isabel  McKinney. 

State  Teacher’s  College, 

Charleston,  III. 

Modern  Methods  and  the  Elementary 
Curriculum. — By  Claude  A.  Phillips. 
The  Century  Company.  1923.  389  pp. 

The  author  of  this  book  undertook  a  colos¬ 
sal  task  when  he  attempted  to  present  within 
the  confines  of  a  single  volume  a  discussion 
of  the  elementary  curriculum  in  the  light 
of  modern  educational  psychology  and  ex¬ 


perimental  pedagogy.  It  is  worthy  of 
mention  that  he  has  succeeded  in  preparing 
a  very  easily  comprehended  and  a  very 
complete  examination  of  this  subject  within 
the  limitations  of  a  volume  of  less  than  400 
pages.  Every  chapter  gives  evidence  of 
careful  selection  and  elaborate  elimination, 
reserving  only  the  most  “meaty”  material 
for  the  book. 

This  “meaty”  material  has  been  so  organ¬ 
ized  throughout  this  treatise  that  not  only 
is  it  easily  accessible  but  the  bibliography  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter  brings  to  the  reader’s 
notice  the  latest  and  be.st  literature  on  each 
subject.  As  a  text  for  teachers’  use  the  book 
is  especially  valuable.  In  addition  to  the 
chapter  bibliographies  there  is  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter  a  suggested  list  of  problems 
very  practical  in  character  and  offering  a 
foundation  for  very  valuable  review  and 
application  of  the  principles  presented  in 
each  chapter.  The  topic  headings  to  lead¬ 
ing  paragraphs  are  a  great  aid  in  the  use  of 
the  book  for  text-book  purposes,  while  the 
index  makes  the  book  especially  useful  as  a 
reference  volume.  The  appendices  contain 
several  spelling  word  lists,  a  list  of  minimum 
essential  topics  in  history  and  a  copy  of 
“The  Children’s  Code  of  Morals”  by  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Hutchins.  This  is  all  very  valuable 
and  pertinent  material  and  serves  admirably 
the  purpose  claimed  for  it. 

The  logical  continuity  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  material  in  this  book  is  one  of  its 
strong  features.  The  author  has  put  in 
his  opening  chapter  a  very  concise  and  yet 
sufficiently  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
objectives  in  modern  education  to  give  even 
a  lay  reader  an  excellent  basis  for  thought. 

The  second  chapter  follows  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  dominant  characteristics  of 
children.  In  this  chapter  the  author  groups 
children  into  two  classes  chronologically  i.  e. 
ages  6  and  7,  and  11  and  13.  He  divides  the 
characteristics  of  children  into  three  general 
groups,  biological,  psychological,  and  soci¬ 
ological.  This  chapter  is  especially  valuable 
to  teachers  who  have  not  carefully  followed 
the  development  of  educational  thought  in 
these  departments  during  the  last  decade. 
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“How  Children  Learn”  is  the  subject  of 
the  third  chapter.  It  is  an  excellent  review 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  educational 
psychology  and  affords  a  most  effective  pre¬ 
paration  for  an  intelligent  and  profitable 
reading  of  the  chapters  that  follow.  The  re¬ 
maining  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to 
an  analysis  of  the  subjects  of  the  elementary 
school  curriculum  in  the  light  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  discussed  in  the  first  three  chapters. 
The  treatment  of  each  subject  is  necessarily 
brief,  but  it  is  fundamental  and  furnishes  an 
excellent  basis  for  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  good  teaching  to  a  local  situa¬ 
tion  through  the  process  of  thoughtful 
adaptation  rather  than  thoughtless  imitation. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  this  book  is  its 
recognition  of  moral  education  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum. 
The  suggestions  in  this  chapter  are  particu¬ 
larly  good  and  very  timely. 

In  general  terms  this  volume  may  be 
described  as  a  very  practical  work  amply 
justified  in  theory  and  consistent  in  develop¬ 
ment.  It  will  serve  as  an  excellent  basis  for 
freshening  the  viewpoint  of  older  and  more 
experienced  teachers,  while  it  is  most  effec¬ 
tive  as  a  guide  for  the  adaptation  of  theory 
to  practice  on  the  part  of  younger  teachers. 

F.  E.  Clerk. 

Superintendent,  New  Trier  Township 
High  School, 

Kenilworth,  III. 

Every  Teacher’s  Problem. — By  William 
E.  Stark.  American  Book  Company. 
1922.  368  pp. 

Here  is  a  book  that  does  well  in  helping  to 
solve  the  problems  met  with  by  the  majority 
of  teachers,  if  not  by  every  teacher.  There 
is  always  a  minority  of  unusual  teachers  who 
can  solve  their  own  problems,  as  they  can 
always  make  their  own  experience.  But 
for  the  average  teacher,  and  the  one  below 
average,  the  two  hundred  forty-one  prob¬ 
lems  proposed  (about  a  third  of  which  are 
disposed  of  in  the  discussion)  will  be  of  con¬ 
crete  help.  These  problems  deal  with 
questions  of  discipline,  subject  matter. 


method,  and  the  relationship  of  the  teacher 
to  other  teachers,  to  supervisors,  to  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  to  parents. 

The  book  follows  the  inductive  method. 
The  aim  as  stated  in  the  last  paragraph  (in 
accordance  with  the  method  followed)  is 
“to  help  teachers  to  recognize  their  prob¬ 
lems,  to  work  them  out,  to  formulate 
principles  and  to  organize  these  principles 
into  a  working  philosophy  of  education.” 
In  attaining  this  aim  the  author  has  followed 
a  problem  method  somewhat  similar  to  the 
“case  method”  used  in  certain  law  schools. 
The  problems  are  concrete,  are  evidently 
drawn  from  an  extensive  experience,  and 
deal  with  cases  that  are  constantly  arising  in 
ordinary  school  practice. 

The  working  philosophy  that  the  author 
has  arrived  at  by  experimentation  has  two 
very  commendable  principles  running 
through  it :  a  recognition  of  individual  differ¬ 
ences  among  children  and  an  open-minded 
professional  attitude  on  the  part  of  teachers. 
Of  course  these  principles  have  always  been 
postulated  in  regard  to  the  true  learner  and 
the  true  teacher,  but  it  is  good  at  this  time 
to  know  that  the  individuality  of  the  child 
continues  to  give  rise  to  problems,  and  that 
there  is  for  each  problem  a  practical  and  fair 
way  for  the  teacher  to  solve  it. 

There  is  a  tone  of  “regularity”  and  a 
sweetly-reasonable  but  self-confident  opti¬ 
mism  that  mark  the  style  in  treating  each 
problem  and  make  the  book  dull  reading  in 
spots.  The  reader  is  always  confident  that 
each  problem  will  be  solved  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all — will  end  happily.  It  would 
sound  good  if  now  and  then  a  vigorous 
challenge  to  the  accepted  solution  of  a 
problem  might  be  raised  by  the  pragmatic, 
non-professional  observer  of  school  procedure. 
However,  the  book  will  make  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  in  helping  to  train  professional, 
problem-solving  teachers  in  normal  schools 
and  in  their  early  years  of  service. 

Orton  Lowe. 

Director  of  English, 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


So  much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
utilitarian  end  of  education — upon  the  prac¬ 
tical,  that  it  is  with  something  of  a  start 
that  we  read  the  title  “The  Right  Use  of 
Leisure  as  an  Objective  of  Education.” 
The  author,  Wilbur  D.  Ross,  is  Professor 
of  History  and  Government  at  the  Kansas 
State  Normal  School,  Emporia,  Kansas.  His 
experience  in  school  work  has  been  extensive, 
he  having  served  as  teacher,  as  principal 
of  a  high  school,  as  county  superintendent, 
as  city  superintendent,  and  as  state  super¬ 
intendent  in  Kansas.  *[[  Doctor  Hall- 
Quest  has  already  been  introduced  to  our 
readers.  His  contribution  to  this  issue  is 
a  reply  to  Professor  Howerth’s  article  on 
“The  Social  Heritage  and  World  Educa¬ 
tion.”  Doctor  Hall-Quest  maintains  that 
world  education  implies  a  common  curricu¬ 
lum  and  world  purpose,  both  religious  and 
political,  and  that  this  uniformity  of  curricu¬ 
lum  and  purpose  is  impossible  so  long  as 
man  is  what  he  is  and  world  conditions  are 
as  they  are.  He  claims  that  what  we  want 
is  not  uniformity  of  curriculum  but  united 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  nations  to  educate 
their  youth  according  to  normal  purposes 
and  ideals.  ^  Will  the  introduction  of  hu¬ 
mor  into  the  school  destroy  discipline? 
Margaret  M.  McLaughlin,  who  writes 
under  the  caption  “A  Plea  and  a  Project,” 
believes  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  the 
teaching  of  humor  in  our  schools,  and  more¬ 
over  she  shows  how  this  can  be  done.  Miss 
McLaughlin  teaches  in  Harris  Teachers’ 
College,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  *f[  William 
A.  Robson  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
London  School  of  Economics  and  Political 
Science.  He  is  also  a  barrister-at-law  and 
the  author  of  “From  Patronage  to  Profi¬ 
ciency  in  the  Public  Service.”  His  contrast 
of  English  and  American  universities  is  the 
outgrowth  of  four  months  spent  in  visiting 
American  universities  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Student  Forum.  Mr.  Robson 
came  to  this  country  as  part  of  a  movement 


to  bring  about  mutual  understanding  be¬ 
tween  college  men  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  1[  J.  O.  Allen  is  principal  of  the 
high  school  in  La  Grange,  Georgia.  He  also 
teaches  American  history  in  the  high  school. 
His  thesis  is  that  American  history  should 
be  taught  to  every  normal  American  citizen 
and  so  taught  that  it  will  establish  a  vital 
contact  between  the  lessons  of  the  school 
room  and  the  tasks  of  everyday  life.  ^  Born 
in  Mexico,  educated  at  Harvard,  trained  as  a 
conductor  of  opera  in  Cologne,  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  music  in  Berkeley  and  New  York, 
Charles  Louis  Seeger,  Jr.  has  had  an  ex¬ 
perience  that  is  both  thorough  and  cosmo¬ 
politan.  He  is  also  a  composer  and  an 
author  of  note.  Mr.  Seeger  believes  that 
the  department  of  music  is  entitled  to 
greater  consideration  in  our  universities. 
^  Alice  Robinson,  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
University,  is  Assistant  Professor  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Ohio  State  University.  In  her  ar¬ 
ticle  on  “The  Passing  of  the  City  Super¬ 
visor  of  Art,”  Miss  Robinson  argues  for  a 
rational  common-sense  attitude  toward  art 
instruction  in  our  schools.  “Free-hand 
drawing  should  be  taught,  as  any  other  lan¬ 
guage  is  taught,  by  constant  repetitions,  in¬ 
stead  of  by  a  series  of  stunt  drawings.” 
^  Arthur  K.  Getman  is  State  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Agricultural  Education  in  New  York 
State.  He  previously  held  a  similar  position 
in  New  Jersey  and  there  he  supervised  the 
training  of  teachers  of  agriculture.  His  plea 
for  the  teaching  of  vocational  agriculture  in 
secondary  schools  deserves  careful  reading 
and  consideration,  leading  to  action  on  the 
part  of  those  in  authority. 


Outlines 

War,  Gaofraphy,  Hiitery,  Cirkt,  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Butineaa 
Ferma,  Botany,  Map  Sariea,  PhyaiWofy,  Physics.  They  are  pam¬ 
phlets  prepared  to  meet  the  universal  demand  for  a  brief 
summary  of  the  important  facts  in  the  various  branches. 
Price  20  cents.  Discount  on  ten  or  more 
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•  and  Mary  College,  has  exemplified  again 
his  power  of  leadership  and  his  administrative 
ability  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  this 
venerable  institution 


TAMES  H.  BREASTED,  professor  of 
J  Egyptology,  University  of  Chieago,  is  the 
(lireetorof  numerous  areheologieal  expeditions 
and  the  author  of  the  standard  history  of 
Egypt,  whieh  has  been  translated  into  praeti- 
eally  every  foreign  language 


HH.  porter.  Superintendent  of  Schools 
•  for  Jackson  County,  Oklahoma,  has 
been  much  in  the  eye  of  public  education  as 
the  man  who  made  consolidated  schools 
“  unanimous  ”  in  his  county,  within  two  years 


lOSEPHINE  CORLISS  PRESTON,  State 
•J  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for 
Washington,  is  greatly  interested  in  the  rural 
school,  to  which  the  “  teacherage  ”  is  one  of 
her  many  substantial  contributions 


